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LOPEZ DE AYALA, HUMANIST HISTORIAN? 


HE Crénicas of Lépez de Ayala, coming between that of Alfonso 
XI and that of Juan II, mark a deviation from the general pat- 
tern of the royal chronicle in that they are written by a proimnent 
member of the nobility, charged with important administrative 
duties, widely read and travelled in comparison with his fellow- 
nobles. It is universally agreed that, in the moulding of the narra- 
tive and in the penetrating power of analysis of human motive, 
these histories surpass the work of his anonymous predecessor and 
that of his successor, Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria. Literary critics 
have been accustomed to herald a new period, not only for history, 
but for literature in general, with the advent of the Chancellor of 
Castile, corresponding broadly to that initiated in Portugal by 
Fernao Lopes and in Catalonia by Bernat Metge. Such were the 
views of Menéndez Pelayo on Ayala—“escritor eminente en prosa, y 
el primero de la Edad Media en quien la historia aparece con el mismo 
cardcter de reflexién humana y social que habfan de imprimir en 
ella mucho después los grandes narradoresdel Renacimiento italiano.’”! 
The implications of this judgment are elaborated in the Historia de la 
historiografia espatiola of Benito Sanchez Alonso, in which he 
recognizes a period of pre-humanism in Peninsular historiography 
running from Ayala to Joan Margarit, the forerunner of the Renais- 
sance in Spain. In his opinion Ayala “acabé con la crénica medieval 
e inicia la historia a la moderna, que no se detiene en lo exterior sino 
que aspira a penetrar en las almas.’” Other critics have not risked 
such categorical statements. Fueter blurs the dividing line between 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. Although he says “Ayalas Werk 
ist in einem. ganz anderen Geiste konzipiert als die Historien Brunis 
1 Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, I, 345 (Obras completas, XVII). 
27, 298. 
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und seiner Jiinger,”’ he adds the qualification, “man braucht nur an 
Petrarchas Verehrung fiir Livius zu denken, um in den Bestrebun- 
gen Ayalas wenigstens eine Einwirkung des italienischen Friih- 
humanismus zu entdecken.”* Among the more recent scholars, 
Lapesa is careful not to commit himself, but nevertheless goes so 
far as to speak of a “‘nueva orientaci6n’”’: “su obra se caracteriza por 
manifestar ya rasgos de la nueva orientacién, sin desprenderse de 
las formas artisticas e ideolégicas anteriores; esos sistemas de pen- 
samiento y arte son lo que resta de Edad Media en él y lo que no 
subsistir4 después, cuando el individualismo se revele de cuerpo 
entero en la literatura del siglo XV."* It cannot be denied that the 
sense of this judgment is rather hard to grasp. Américo Castro has 
some very illuminating things to say about Ayala, but confuses the 
reader by giving an idiosyncratic definition of “individualism,” a 
concept by tradition associated with humanism and the Renais- 
sance: “Lépez de Ayala es nuestro primer escritor moderno, en 
efecto, mas lo fué sencillamente por haber hallado modo de encarnar 
en su estilo un propésito de interiorizacién. . . . No quiero decir 
que el Canciller Mayor supiese qué es ser individuo ni qué es ser 
auténomo, racional o teéricamente. .. . Lépez de Ayala posee 
una mente y una imaginacion ‘antiguas,’ y por eso sus temas de 
vida y de arte son todavia los medievales.’’® 

It seems as if the majority of these critics have allowed themselves 
to become obsessed by a desire to periodise Castilian literature, and 
to make artificial distinctions between the late fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries, relying for their evidence, not so much on liter- 
ary data, as on such suggestive ambiguities as “hombre moderno,”’ 
“nueva orientacién,” “historia moderna,” all of which presuppose a 
remarkable knowledge of the mental processes of individuals during 
that period. It would appear, in fact, that because Ayala is the 
better historian, artistically speaking, than his predecessors, he has 
much in common with the humanist historian.’ In the following 


* Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (Miinchen und Berlin, 1911), p. 227. 

* “Lépez de Ayala,” in G. Diaz-Plaja, ed., Historia de las literaturas hispdnicas, 
I, 512. 

5 “Lo hisp&nico y el erasmismo,”’ RFH, IV (1942), 5-6. 

* See for example J. L. Romero, “Sobre la biografia espafiola del siglo XV y 
los ideales de la vida,” CHDE, I-II (1944), 115-138. 

7“Un hombre que se anticipa asi en dos siglos a sus contempordneos,” says 
C. Saénchez Albornoz, “El canciller Ayala, historiador,” Humanitas, Afio I, no. 2 
(1953), 14. 
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brief remarks, the present writer has tried to avoid phrases like 
“new soul” or “new directions” and hopes, by comparing Ayala’s 
historical work with that of his near contemporaries in Castile and 
Italy, to indicate some lines of approach which may prove more 
fruitful in assessing the Chancellor’s worth as a writer of history. 

Compared with previous chroniclers of the royal house, and 
indeed with all his successors in the fifteenth century, Ayala enjoyed 
a superior social position and participated influentially in the events 
which he set down in his Crénicas.* He came of a family of royal 
officers ; his father was the Chancellor of Castile, his uncle a bishop, 
who, Lapesa thinks, was partially responsible for his education. He 
may even have taken the young man with him on hisvisits to Avignon. 
Whether he left the country in his youth or not, he was later envoy 
to Pere III of Aragon (1379), Charles V and Charles VI of France 
(1380, 1384).° As a result of these travels he could draw on a wider 
field of experience than the political moralist Don Juan Manuel."® 
In several ways he had the advantage of the latter as an author; the 
social objection to a member of the nobility acting like a clerk was not 
so strong as it used to be; he was more widely read, and in the last 
few years of his life succeeded in dividing his time between the vita 
activa of the chancellory and the vita contemplativa of the Hierony- 
mite monastery of San Miguel del Monte, summing up the lessons 
of his past in prose and poetry." It is a pattern of existence that 
Don Juan tried to follow in his relations with the Dominicans and 
which is repeated later, for varying reasons, by Ferndn Pérez de 
Guzmdn, Pedro Fernandez de Velasco and [fiigo de Mendoza. 

His moral and political ideals were inevitably influenced by the 
upheavals of the latter half of the fourteenth century, the Papal 
Schism, the Hundred Years War, the internal dissensions of the 
Peninsular kingdoms and particularly the strained relations between 
the main sources of political power, the throne, the nobility and the 
rising urban element. As Peter Russell points out, it is here that 


* See his biographers: Floranes, Vida literaria del Canciller Pedro Lépez de 
Ayala, in Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia (Madrid, 
1852), XIX, 5-575; XX, 5-49 and Lozoya, “El cronista don Pedro Lépez de 
Ayala,” BAH, CII (1933), 115-157. 

*P. Russell, English Intervention in Spain and Portugal in the Time of Edward 
II and Richard IT (Oxford, 1955), pp. 244, 285-286, 367, 522-524. 

%” Castro attributes the note of religious intimacy in parts of the Rimado to his 
experience of certain spiritual movements (undefined) in France (art. cit., p. 7). 

1 On the religious beliefs of the Hieronymites, see Castro, ibid., pp. 11-23. 
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we may seek not only the clue to the political background of the 
Castilian Civil War, but also the circumstances that formed Ayala’s 
standards of judgment. The Chancellor spoke as a representative 
of the noble class which had consistently attempted to thwart the 
crown’s efforts at consolidating its power, and which had protested 
against the favoring of social upstarts, not only during Pedro’s 
reign, but also during the whole of the fifteenth century. The execu- 
tion of Don Alvaro de Luna was their song of triumph. The ex- 


if 


y pression of their views in official history certainly marks a departure, 
Me taken up from the writings of Don Juan Manuel and spreading into 
By such chronicles as the Victorial and the Generaciones y semblanzas, 


aC as against the sentiments of the Crénica de don Alvaro and the 
|. Crénica de don Enrique IV. Pedro I, on the other hand, had little 
i patience with the new chivalric ideals upheld by Ayala or the Black 
| 4 Prince.” In addition to defending his own class, Ayala wrote the 
i Crénica de don Pedro many years after the event both as a personal 
| justification of an incontrovertible breach of faith and as an official 


if record of Trastamaran policies. Russell, who has compared the 
i documentation of the period with the opinions in the Crénica, con- 
i cludes that it is “to some extent, a cautious attempt by Ayala to 
i justify his own career while doing as little violence as possible to 


ee historical truth.”"* All these circumstances infuse his work with an 
Ha anguish and a disillusion which distinguish it from the self-satisfied 
piety and faith in human reason which inform the Libro de los 


1 
r estados or from the enthusiastic belief in Roman republicanism which 
j enlivens the historical pamphlets of the Florentine publicists in their 
i struggle against Milan." 


i, All critics are agreed that Ayala succeeds brilliantly in giving a 
tl vivid analysis of the political motives of his contemporaries. This 
q may be ascribed in part to the contentious nature of his thesis and in 
"4 part to the writer’s sense of responsibility which raises the narrative 
% from the level of a legal or diplomatic record. Behind the shoulder 
i of the author of the Crénicas stands the author of the Rimado de 
és 
i 


2 Russell, pp. 63-69, 106, 109-114. 


; 3 Tbid., p. 18. Contrast this opinion with that of SAnchez Albornoz, who de- 
its fends the truthfulness of Ayala’s narrative, told with “‘aparente total imparciali- 
Hy dad,” art. cit., p. 28, an astounding enough judgment in view of the fact that 
documentary sources on Pedro’s reign are unusually slight. See Russell, p. 18, 
ws 8. 

4H. Baron, Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice at the 
Beginning of the Quattrocento (Harvard, 1955), Pref. 
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palacio, in which his personal sufferings are fused with the general 
topics of the De contemptu mundi. This poem not only tells us a 
great deal about Ayala’s literary education, but also gives us a 
glimpse of his dislike of moralizing in the abstract in preference to 
the lessons of experience. The Crénica, besides being a thesis, is, 
like the Rimado, a manual of political education, an instruction in 
how to observe and judge the daily acts of one’s neighbors: 








En fechos tenporales que pasan cada dia 
Deuemos trabajar nos, z poner mejoria 
Con buena ordenanga; todo lo al seria 
Orgullo z soberuia, z fablar en thologia. 


On other occasions he shows his aversion to sermonising: 


Sy fazian sermon, oyr non lo queria, 
Diziendo: “Non lo entiendo, que fabla teologia,’’!® 


Over a background of moral precept he traces out the intrigues 
of aristocratic faction. He tries to suggest the lines of thought fol- 
lowed by the participants in arriving at their decisions. In the dis- | 
cussion of policy with the Papal Legate we are given the impression 
of actual debate and conversation, the clash of argument and policy 
(1359).** He shows what motivated the alliance of Navarre and 
Castile in 1362. It is a chapter of complicated chess-play: “El rey 
de Navarra . . . tovo que por quanto en Castilla mataran a la 
Reyna Dojfia Blanca . . . que non se querian bien el rey de Castilla 
e el rey de Francia . . . e desta pleytesia estaba el rey de Navarra | 
bien pagado e muy alegre, ca veia que el rey de Castilla non tenia | 
guerra, nin le parescia averla . . . e asi parescia al rey de Navarra 
que esta alianza . . . le era muy provechosa.’”!’ 

There are many glimpses into the mind of Pedro: “El rey don 
Pedro sienpre tenia su voluntad en la guerra de Aragon, ca tenia 
que la paz que se ficiera entre el e el rey de Aragon por el Cardenal de 
Bolofia, legado, que la non ficiera de su talante . . . e ninguno 
podia entender que el rey queria facer guerra a Aragon; ca todos 
cuidaban que eran paces entre el rey de Aragon e el.’”!8 

As can be seen from the last phrase, the author’s prejudice 





18 Ed. Kuersteiner, I, 640, 163. 
16T quote from the eds. of the Crénicas in BAE, LXVI, LXVIII. BAE, 
LXVI, 487-488. 
17 Tbid., p. 521. 
8 Tbid., pp. 520-521. 
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against Pedro colours even the smallest detail. On the murder of 
the Maestre de Santiago, he adds, with an eye to future events: 
“mucho mal e mucha guerra nascio en Castilla por esta razon.’’* 
After the king explains why he had Gutier Ferrdndez killed, Ayala 
refutes the explanation: “empero la verdad es esta, segun todos lo 
sabian, que Gutier Ferrandez fue muerto por ser atrevido en decir 
al rey algunas cosas.’””° Ten years before Pedro’s death, a priest of 
Santo Domingo de la Calzada is made to predict his bloody end, a 
calutary lesson for posterity, later glossed by Ayala in his conclusion: 
“Por ende diximos aqui lo que dixo el propheta David; ‘agora los 
reyes aprended, e sed castigados todos los que juzgades el mundo,’ 
ca grand juicio e maravilloso fue este, e muy espantable.’’! 
Without doubt, such an approach is new in Castilian historiog- 
raphy, but it can no more be ascribed to an emerging humanism 
than the emphasis he lays on temporal affairs. It would do a great 
injustice to Don Juan Manuel to say that Ayala was the first in 
Castilian prose to evaluate the motives behind human conduct. 
The childhood of Ayala coincided with the maturity of the Infante; 
they belonged to the same class, defended the same privileges and 
faced many similar problems of loyalty to their superiors. The 
main important distinction between them is that for Don Juan the 
fabric of society was ultimately secure, and that he wrote for the 
edification of his immediate family rather than for a “reading pub- 
lic.” In the Conde Lucanor, the Libro de los estados, the Libro in- 
finido and the Tratado de las armas, the mental and moral habits of 
his contemporaries are delicately explored. The supposedly histori- 
cal exempla of the first are conceived with the same attention to 
dramatic effect ; they weigh up the efficacy of various lines of policy, 
as in exemplum 15, on events during the siege of Seville, or number 
25, on the setting free by Saladin of the Count of Provence, or num- 
ber 28, in which Lorenzo Suérez risks his life to defend his religion. 
The “‘sabio moro”’ who intervenes in the Crénicas has counterparts 
in the Libro de los estados. The sentiments set out in the above 
quoted lines of the Rimado have their echo in the Tratado de las 
armas, .“‘todo el pro et todo el dafio nasce et viene de cual el homme 
es en si, de cualquier estado que sea.’’? I do not mean to say that 


® Tbid., p. 413. 

™® Tbid., p. 509. 

* Thid., p. 504 (see Russell, p. 93, n. 1) and p. 593. 

* Obras (ed. Castro y Calvo and M. Riquer [Barcelona, 1955)}), p. 84, line 160. 
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temperamentally Juan Manuel and Ayala were brothers, but that 
from a literary point of view, the opinion of Menéndez Pelayo on 
the latter is still remarkably accurate: “bajo el manto del historia- 
dor, persiste el moralista de la escuela de don Juan Manuel.’ 

From his vantage point as moralist and historian, Ayala makes 
observations common in the political treatises of his time: “porque 
la cobdicia es raiz de todos los males del mundo, puso al rey don 
Pedro en corazon todo lo que adelante oiredes que se fizo.”"* On 
the same theme he adds: “‘El rey que quiere adereszar sus regnos en 
los algos de sus gentes, semeja al que quiere labrar sus camaras con 
los cimientos de sus palacios.” He repeats the Aquinian common- 
place: “la ley es cosa general, e es la ley verdadera, e el rey su siervo 
e su guarda . . . que el rey non ha juez que le juzgue, salvo su 
omenage a su ley.” The vicissitudes of Fortune prompt the aphor- 
ism: “el mundo es tal que juega con las gentes asi como juega el 
ambaydor con sus juegos.’’** Similes of this nature are the stylistic 
norm of exemplum literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and Ayala was brought up in a society which drew its in- 
spiration from the stories told by preachers and disseminated by the 
collectors of fabulae.2* His uncle was the author of a Libro de los 
consejos e los consejeros, and the Rimado bears many traces of the 
influence not only of this genre, but also, directly or indirectly, of 
the Romance versions of the De regimine principum by Giles of 
Rome.” This manner of instruction by exemplum penetrates many 
points of the historical narrative, particularly during passages of 
political discussion, as in the proposed Particién de reinos by Juan I. 
The interlocutor (Ayala himself) comments sententiously : “muchos 
omes en un regimiento nunca se acuerdan como cumple, e por esto 
antiguamente acordaron que aya uno solo en el regimiento para se 
bien regir. E aun naturalmente vemos que de las abejas uno solo 
es principe e regidor, e quando muchos regidores a, la cosa non va 
como cumple.’”* 


% Op. cit., p. 363. 

™ BAE, LXVI, 518. 

5 Ibid., pp. 569, 570. 

26 “Muchos tales enxiemplos en los libros ley,/ Z de fechos muchos por los mis 
ojos vi’ (Rimado, I, 699; see also I, 887). 

27 A. Rey, “Libro de los consejos e de los consejeros,’”’ RPh., V (1951-52), 
211-219; VIII (1954-55), 33-39; H. L. Sears, “‘The Rimado de Palacio and the 
‘De Regimine Principum’ tradition of the Middle Ages,” HR, XX (1952), 1-27. 

28 BAE, LXVIII, 128. 
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Nowhere is the influence of exemplum literature so powerful as 
near the end of Pedro’s reign where the flow of the narrative is com- 
pletely severed by the introduction of a stock fictional character of 
Oriental derivation, the wise Moorish vizier, ‘“‘consejero del rey de 
Granada . . . [who] enviole [Pedro] respuesta con castigos ciertos 
e buenos.”” This interpolation, though lengthy, is exceptional, but 
nevertheless it shows how historical fact is woven into the texture of 
contemporary literary form. The “grand sabidor e grand filosofo”’ 
argues from the proverbs of gnomic collections: “Sabed, que los 
males son en caso semejante de las melecinas, amargas e pesadas 
para el que las bebe, é son aborridas dél, mas el que las puede sofrir 
é atender é penar el su mal sabor, est4é en esperanza de bien é de 
salud.” 

Sometimes these proverbs take the form of obiter dicta: “‘Dixo 
un sabidor consejando al honrado; que olvide los yerros que le son 
fechos. E dixo otro sabidor: si oviese entre mi é las gentes un 
cabello, non se cortaria, ca quando ellos tirasen, yo afloxaria, é 
quando ellos afloxasen, yo tiraria.”’ 

Or again they are expanded into brief stories, like that of the king 
and his vizier, or the glutton who eats more than his stomach can 
hold. More characteristic are the animal fables. The digression 
beginning “la manera del rey con sus gentes es semejada al pastor 
con su ganado”’ is worked out in dramatic dialogue in the manner of 
Llull or Juan Manuel. The attitude of the king to foreigners is 
paralleled ‘al ome que criaba un leon, e cazaba con el animalias, 
e aprovechabase del.’’ The second letter from the Moor is suggested 
by another contemporary theme, the prophecies of Merlin, frequent 
in the chivalresque romances which Ayala confesses to having read, 
although with little profit, in his youth.” 

The standards of conduct which inform his historica! writing are 
nevertheless very much those of the chivalric code. They are 
based on the honor and prez of the knight. The idea's of the Crénica 
de don Alfonso XI could be applied without alteration to the Crénica 
de don Pedro. The last words of the assassinated King Bermejo 
at Seville condemn a breach of trust between Christian and Moor: 


* Tbid., LX VI, 567-570; 586-588. Rimado, I, 162. It is noteworthy that 
Petrarch, in his list of favourite historians, omits any reference to the compilers of 
exempla. See B. L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Roma, 1955), p. 129. 

* 1). Catalan, “Ideales moriscos en una crénica de 1344,” NRFH, V1(1953), 
570-582. 
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“oh, que pequefia caballeria feciste.”** Ayala records in full the 
gallant exchanges between the Prince of Wales and his prisoner 
Bertrand du Guesclin, justifying at the same time their inclusion in a 
historical narrative: ““E acordamos de poner este fecho en este libro 
como paso ... por contar los grandes e nobles fechos que los 
buenos facen . . . ca las franquezas e noblezas e dadivas de los reyes 
grand razon es que siempre finquen en memoria e non sean olvidadas; 
otrosi las buenas razones de caballeria.”** It is a purpose honoured 
more in theory than in practice, but that it should be seriously con- 
sidered can be gathered from his own Prologue, where his definition 
of history is primarily aristocratic: ‘“Fue despues usado e mandado 
. . . que fuesen fechos libros, que son llamadas Cronicas e Estorias, 
do se escribiesen las caballerias.’’* 

Ayala has few direct comments to make on the nature of history, 
none anyway that can be related to humanism. His Prologue 
points to the conservative quality of his views. In the main it is a 
repetition of the Prologue to the Crénica de Espanna of Alfonso the 
Wise, and Ayala looks upon himself as one who is perpetuating a 
tradition: “e por ende yo Pero Lopez de Ayala con el ayuda de Dios 
lo entiendo continuar asi lo mas verdaderamente que pudiere de lo 
que vi.’* From textual references he does not appear to have 
studied any other history than that of his forefathers. Nowhere are 
there reminiscences of his translations of Livy or Boccaccio; the 
only historical works named are those of Isidore and Vincent de 
Beauvais, and neither could have been a model for his own Crénicas. 
There are, however, many more explicit references to the value of 
historical knowledge than in previous royal chronicles. He recalls 
to Juan I in the Cortes: “vos sabedes por Coronicas e libros de los 
fechos de Espafia que son en la vuestra camara, e los leen delante 
vos quando a la vuestra merced place.’”** Through the mouth of an 
unnamed noble, in the presence of the same king he supports, with 
examples from the reigns of Alfonso X, Sancho IV, Alfonso XI, an 
appeal for clemency for the Conde don Alfonso, brother of Juan I, 
who had been imprisoned for intriguing with the King of Portugal.** 

#1 BAE, LXVI, 519. 

# Ibid., p. 562. 


8 Tbid., p. 399. The distinction established by Sanchez Albornoz (art. cit., 
p. 23) between “cronica” and “historia” is purely arbitrary. 

*% BAF, LXVI, 400. 

%$ Tbid., LX VIII, 126. 

6 Tbid., p. 94-96. 
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Having characterised Ayala’s work according to the literary 
standards of his time, let us now examine those elements which have 
been attributed to the penetration of humanism. Russell, in his 
recent book, repeats a judgment which has come down unquestioned 
from the nineteenth century. He says of Ayala that “his under- 
standing of the task of a chronicler was . . . based on the not alto- 
gether appropriate model of Livy.’’*’ It is justifiable to suppose 
that Ayala had some purpose in mind when he began his translation 
of the Decades, but to assume that this act entails a stylistic in- 
fluence of one upon the other is in my opinion unwarranted. 

The dissemination of MSS of the Decades in the Peninsula is 
undoubtedly linked with the French version made by Pierre Ber- 
guire, a Benedictine monk of St. Aloy de Paris for Jean le Bon, an 
undertaking which can be ascribed to the enthusiasm which Petrarch 
had awakened in the Frenchman during his visit to Avignon c. 
1350.** This translation was finished in 1359 and Berguire set out 
in his prologue the reasons that led him to carry it out: “C’est tout 
certain, tres souuerain seigneur, que tout excellent prince, de tant 
comme il a l’engin plus clervoyant et de plus noble et viue qualite, 
de tant veult il plus volentiers enchercier et scauoir les vertueux 
fais et les nottables euures des princes anciens et les sens d’armes, 
raisons et industries par les quelles ilz concquiestrent iadis les pays 
et les terres.’’*8* 

In the period following this translation, the Aragonese kings, 
particularly Joan I, made repeated attempts to acquire a copy of 
the Decades, and it is possible that the magnificent Catalan version 
at present in the British Museum was commissioned by him.” 
Outside Cataionia, the Decades make their first appearance in the 
Castilian version of Ayala, which he dedicated to Enrique III (m. 
1406).@ It is based on the Berguire text, the preliminaries of which 


37 P. ix. 

** Franz Fassbinder, Das Leben und die Werke des Benediktiners Pierre Bercuire 
(Bonn, 1917). 

#%« British Museum MS 15.D.VI, f.7b (end of 14th cent., see Catalogue of 
Western MSS in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, I1, 174-175). 

® MS Harley 4893. It contains 7 Books of the First Decade. On Livy in 
Catalonia, see Rubié i Lluch, Documents per l’histdria de la cultura catalana mig- 
eval (Barcelona, 1908-21), I, 307-308; M. Riquer, L’humanisme catala (Barcelona, 
1934), p. 94. 

For a description of the MS, see Schiff, La Bibliothtque du M. de Santillane 
(Paris, 1905), pp. 96-99. 
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are also included in the translation. It has been suggested that 
Ayala had recourse to the anonymous Catalan translation, but a 
cursory comparison reveals the unlikelihood of this theory. 
Lapesa contends that it derives from the original Latin and second- 
arily from the French.“ He has probably been led to this conclu- 
sion by the ambiguous statements in Ayala’s dedication,“ but the 
inclusion of Berguire’s prologue and glossary, as well as the com- 
parative identity of the two Romance texts, would seem to indicate 
that even if Ayala had access to the original Latin, he still relied 
exclusively on the French translation. It should also be remembered 
that Ayala had close personal relations with Charles VI, who made 
him his chamberlain with an annual pension of 1000 gold francs in 
1382. 

The Castilian version is less exclusively intended for the educa- 
tion of the royal family than for the aristocracy. The Decades, he 
maintains, are of immediate political value to the nobility of Castile, 
particularly to those who have had no practical experience in military 
campaigns. Man may desire peace, for that is the proper end to- 
ward which he must strive,“ but in its absence he must learn to de- 
fend himself and act fitly as a representative of his own class on all 
occasions. To this end Livy provides invaluable instruction par- 
ticularly through ordenanga and degiplina, principles of military 
organisation which Ayala repeatedly exalts in his prologue: “Por 
ende quien quisyere aver et tener ordenanga et la deciplina de la 
caualleria conujene que la aya et cobre usandola et aujendo la 
espirengia dello o si esto por espirencia non pudieron auer, convjene 
et es necesario et onesto que lo aprendan leyendo los antiguos libros 
et estorias que los nobles principes et Reys mandaron fazer por que 
fincasen en memoria pora adelante para los que aujan de usar las 
armas et la caualleria.’’* 

“ Riquer, p. 94. I have compared the Harley MS with MS 12732 from the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 

#In Diaz-Plaja, op. cit., I, 496. 

* “Et plogovos que lo tornase en el lenguaje de Castilla el qual estaua en 
latyn por vocablos ignotos et oscuros,” f.1%. But see later in the same folio: “et 
el vuestro buen deseo del gouernamjento de vuestros Regnos . . . vos puso en 
onesta necesidat de me mandar trauajar que este libro trasladase de latyn en 
frances en la lengua de Castilla.” 

“ “Por ende debe home excusar cuanto pudiere de non haber guerra, et todas 
las otras cosas debe home ante sofrir que comenzar guerra” (Juan Manuel, Libro 


de los estados, in BAE, LXX, 319). 
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Although in a different context, this prologue of Ayala recalls the 
preface of Antoni Canals to his translation of Valerius Maximus. 
There he contrasts the widely differing advantages to be drawn from 
a reading of the Latin classics and the novelesque prose romances.*® 
Ayala also emphasises the utility of Livy, while remarking in the 
Rimado how he had wasted his youth with “libros de devaneos z 
mentiras probadas” like Amadis and Lancelot.” There the parallel 
ceases for whereas Canals had in mind the teaching of moral princi- 
ples to the citizens of an urban society, Ayala wished to popularise 
the precepts of chivalry to a single class. It is not difficult to see 
who did more justice to the spirit of the original. 

For Ayala’s class Latin is a barrier, Livy lay hidden “en latyn 
por vocablos ignotos et escuros . . . yazia escondido et nunca 
jamas fue traydo nin leydo en los vuestros Regnos.”’ The incom- 
prehensibility of Latin is not a phrase that would have come easily to 
the lips of a humanist. It was Ayala’s intention, therefore, to make 
the Decades available in the vernacular as a “‘regiment of Princes 
and Nobles”: “. . . que sea traydo agora en publico por que los 
principes et los cavalleros que lo oyeren tomen buen exemplo et 
buena esperanca et esfuergo en sy, catando quanto prouecho et 
quanta onrra nace dela buena ordenanga et dela buena desciplina.’’4* 

This replacement of the romance of chivalry by the classical 
historians is a first step in the change of the reading habits among the 
nobles of Castile. From the reign of Juan II onwards MSS of 
Ayala’s translation proliferate. An abbreviated version was made 
in 1439 for the Conde de Benavente, in whose house Marineus 
Siculus reported the presence of eight copies of the Decades. San- 
tillana possessed several MSS as well as the abridgment of Annaeus 
Florus, and they also spread outwards to such scattered places as 
the libraries of Alvar Garcia de Santa Marfa, Carlos, Prince of 
Viana and the Cartuja de Santa Marfa de las Cuevas, to mention 
only a few.“ But one must not connect this too closely with 
humanist activity. From Ayala to Alvaro de Luna Livy was still 
presented as a writer praised by St. Jerome, and what the reader 

** Libre anomenat Valeri Maximo traduit per frare Antoni Canals (ed. Miquel y 


Planas, Barcelona, 1914), 2 vols., and his Preface to the Carta de Sant Bernat a sa 


germana in Archivo de la Corona de Aragén, Coleccién de documentos inéditos, XIII, 
415. 


47 Rimado, I, 162. 
8 F1y, 
” Beer, Handschriftenschatze Spaniens (Wien, 1894), p. 448. 
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sought was not so much the wider principles of civic loyalty and a 
respect for millennial tradition as the special lessons of chivalric 
tactics and behaviour.” These were not exactly the characteristics 
praised by Coluccio Salutati and Leonardo Bruni during the early 
stages of the new Florentine historiography." 

One cannot, I think, assume that Ayala’s “‘obsession with in- 
ternal politics and war’’™ can be taken as a conscious imitation of 
Livy, unless we agree to accept the author of the Crénica de don 
Alfonso XI as another disciple. Apart from the special case of the 
Alfonsine historical corpus, these subjects were dictated by medieval 
tradition in general, which in Castile stems from the Toledano and 
later from the code of chivalry. It is surprising, moreover, that 
whereas the earliest humanist historians felt themselves bound to 
display their models and authorities, not onesingle phrase or reference 
in Ayala’s Crénicas can be considered as a direct echo of the Decades. 

In the matter of structure, it seems inconsequential to take the 
division of the Crénicas into years as a reminiscence of Livy, when 
this occurs, although not consistently, in the Crénica de Espanna. 
The same system is used in the “crénicas particulares,” in that of 
Sancho IV all through, and with minor exceptions, in that of 
Fernando IV. So that the most one can say is that Ayala is per- 
petuating a formula rather than innovating.” It has also been 


® Ayala refers to Livy in his dedication as “vn ystoriador antiguo et famoso 
del qual faze mencion sant Geronjmo en el prologo de la Vibria loando la su alta 
manera de fablar,” f.1". Alvaro de Luna echoes this in his Libro de las claras e 
vertuosas mugeres (ed. Madrid, 1891), p. 110-111: “Aquel varon romano Tito 
Livio en el primero libro suyo del fundamento de Roma, el qual Tito Livio es de 
tanta autoridad en sus historias, e tan maravilloso en la polida manera de fablar 
que San Jeronimo en el Proemio o comienzo de la trasladacion de la Biblia, 
embiado a Paulino, dice del estas palabras. . . .”’ For other references to Livy, 
see pp. 121, 125, 126, 137 ete. 

51 See C. Salutati’s epistle to Juan Ferndndez de Heredia in his Epistolario 
(ed. F. Novati, Roma, 1893), II, 289; L. Bruni, De studits et litteris in Sammlung 
selten gewordener pddagogischer Schriften des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, No. 6 
(Zschopau, 1880); H. Baron, “Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance,”’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXII (1938), 
72-97. 

5 Russell, p. xi. 

58 The decade was by no means generally accepted as the best formal arrange- 
ment by humanist historians. In a letter to Joannes [Tortellius?] Bruni ex- 
plains: ‘“‘Huius quoque in . . . regum Romanorum gestis referendis non annos 
prosequitur sed rerum summam. Idem Polybius facit. Et ipse quidem pro- 
batur auctor cuius auctoritatem secuti sumus” (Epist. [ed. Mehus], IV, 20). 
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maintained by Sanchez Alonso that Ayala more than any previous 
chronicler, deals with “‘temas sociales y administrativos, antes letra 
muerta para los cronistas, como lo que nos explica de las behetrias, 
del funcionamiento de las Cortes,” also finance, minting of money 
etc. Quite rightly he criticises Fueter’s statement to the contrary.™ 
But such digressions did not by any means claim the attention of 
humanist historians, with the possible exception of Flavio Biondo. 
They are more clearly the preoccupations of nineteenth-century 
historians. The one concept that the humanists did help to destroy 
was that of history as a type of encyclopedia with all the digressions 
that such a definition entails. If they did not concentrate on minute 
detail of this sort, it was not through oversight, but because they 
did not recognise the importance of such miscellaneous data. Their 
attention was limited by the studia humanitatts, which led them to 
forego the particular for the general in order to provide lessons of 
universal validity.** 

Lapesa refers to the ‘‘portrait’”’ making its appearance in Castilian 
historiography.** The tradition of Suetonius was by no means 
unknown in Castile if one recalls the many sketches extracted from 
the Roman biographer in the Crénica de Espanna. A distinction 
must be made, however, between the simple translation of Suetonius 
and portraits in his manner. Such a procedure is not characteristic 
of the Crénica de Espanna, for outside the period covered by the 
lives of the Caesars there are no passages that could be ascribed to 
deliberate imitation, nor is it a consistent feature of subsequent 
royal chronicles. Was Ayala following the practice of Suetonius in 
virtue of his standing as a classical historian, or was he mindful of 
the local tradition? Bearing in mind the results of the investiga- 
tions by Lépez Estrada and Carlos Claveria into the Generaciones 
of Pérez de Guzmdn, the latter solution seems the most probable.*’ 
All in all, the three portraits that appear in the Crénicas form an 
incidental part of Ayala’s work, and considering his adherence to 
the practices of the Crénica de Espanna in other respects, it is most 


* Op. cit., p. 298. 

55 See B. L. Ullman, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic Historiography,” in 
Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Roma, 1955), pp. 321-344. 

5¢ Art. cit., p. 512. 

57 F. Lépez Estrada, “‘La retérica en las Generaciones y semblanzas de Fernén 
Pérez de Guzman,” RFE, XXX (1946), 310-352; C. Claveria, ‘“Notas sobre la 
caracterizacién de la personalidad en las Generaciones y semblanzas,’’ Anales de la 
Universidad de Murcia, X (1951-52), 481-526. 
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likely that his knowledge of historical portraiture was acquired from 
this source. 

Ayala’s use of oratio recta has perhaps been the most common 
reason for comparing him with Livy. This is not the place to 
assess the function of the harangue in classical and humanist 
history.** Suffice it to say that such passages cannot normally be 
taken as authentic documents. They are neither replicas nor sum- 
maries of speeches actually delivered—or at least only rarely—so 
that they must be considered as free compositions, written by the 
historian and inserted at points where they best throw into relief 
the actions or thoughts of an historically important personage. The 
discourse is therefore a means whereby the historian can appeal to 
the imagination of his reader, and not only bring to life those who 
figure in certain crucial situations, but also convey their moral and 
political character. This explains the observation of Quintilian on 
Livy, that all his harangues (“quae dicuntur’’) are “cum personis 
tum rebus accommodata”’ (Inst., X, i, 101). 

It would be inaccurate to say that the harangue, like other 
rhetorical techniques of the classical historian, ever disappeared from 
medieval histories, but its conscious and repeated use for the pur- 
poses described above occurs only intermittently and with more 
frequency among the Latin writers. Its presence is an indication 
that the author has taken his art with more seriousness than most. 
In medieval Peninsular history, the literary quality of the chronicle 
of Julian of Toledo, with its protracted addresses by Wamba on the 
moral turpitude of Paul the rebel, strikes a contrast when inserted 
into the straightforward narrative of the Chronicon mundi of Lucas 
de Tuy. Similar cases of repetition from earlier sources figure in 
the Historia gothica and the Cronica de Espanna,® where little effort 
is made to assimilate the device of the harangue. 

With the emergence of the chronicle in Romance, one must dis- 
tinguish between the harangue proper and oratio recta. Both have 
distinct aims; the first is presented as a palpable invention; the 
second, though possibly fictitious, as a reality. It is of course 
difficult to maintain a precise distinction, especially where one is 

5*See R. Ullman, “La technique des discours dans Salluste, Tite Live et 
Tacite,” Skrifter utgitt av det Norsker Videns-kaps-Akademi i Oslo (Oslo, 1927), 
1-249; M. Grant, Roman Literature (Cambridge, 1954), p. 84-90. 

® Ed. Schott, Hisp. Illustr., IV, 60. The Chronicon, p. 72 is reproduced in 


Ximénez de Rada, Hist. Goth., ed. cit., I, 54 and translated in the Cronica de 
Espanna, ed. Menéndez Pidal, Chap. 516. 
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only dimly acquainted with the intentions of the historian, but a 
judicious consideration of all the literary elements of each history 
should help to discriminate between a conscious imitation of classi- 
cal precedent and a desire to convey, in a “legal’’ sense, what the 
speaker has said. 

Critics like Ticknor, Amador de los Rios, Cirot have taken oratio 
recta in Ayala as evidence of imitation of Livy.“ On this point 
Sanchez Alonso dissents : ““Conoce, en fin, el secreto de dar amenidad 
al relato ... intercalando coloquios y breves discursos, que 
parecen reales y no tienen la apariencia de amafiadas arengas al 
modo cldsico.”*! The main use of this direct speech, sometimes in 
the form of letters, is to express Ayala’s approval or disapproval of 
certain policies, usually emanating from the king’s council. In this 
way, Gutier Ferrandez de Toledo offers his advice to Pedro at the 
point of death, “‘en tal ora est6, que non debo decir si non verdad.’’® 
Two unnamed nobles of the royal council propose a plan, backed up 
by historical precedent, for dealing with Juan I’s brother, the Conde 
don Alfonso.“ In these and other cases," it is Ayala who takes the 
opportunity of putting forward his views. There are other varie- 
ties. The argument over the inheritance of the Castilian throne 
and the envoy Alvar Mart{fnez is merely a convenient recapitulation 
of the discussion.*® The courtly exchanges between the Prince of 
Wales and Bertrand du Guesclin are a chivalresque débat on certain 
points of conduct, on “las buenas razones de caballeria.’’* 

It is true that the classical harangue would properly function 
where the subject is political or military action, but in the Crénicas 
several differences can be perceived straightaway. First, the dis- 
course is most loosely connected with the person who delivers it; 
in many cases the speakers are anonymous. Second, it cannot be 
said to elucidate the character of the speaker. Third, few, if any, 
moral imperatives occur during the exposition in the manner of 
Livy. Ethical principles are illuminated by exempla described 
above. Fourth, it is difficult to define the speaker as an orator, 

® Ticknor, I, 188; Amador de los Rios, V, 144-7; Cirot, Etudes sur l’histori- 
ographie espagnole. Les histoires générales d’ Espagne entre Alphonse X et Philippe 
IT, 1284-1556 (Bordeaux, 1904), p. 45. 

* Op. cit., I, 298-299. 

® BAE, LXVI, 507. 

*% Tbid., LX VIII, 94-96. 

 Tbid., p. 103, 126-129. 


 Tbid., p. 111-114. 
* Ibid., LXVI, 561. 
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even in the wider sense, for the content of many of these speeches is 
set out under a rather monotonous series of headings linked by con- 
junctions such as otrosi, and barren of any persuasive rhetoric. Nor 
are we informed, as is usual, of the effect of the speaker’s words on 
those present. Finally, the harangue as an exhortation to battle 
does not appear at all.®’ 

Any attempt to connect Ayala with the emergence of the 
humanist historian cannot be supported by anything but the 
flimsiest of literary evidence. It is superfluous to point out that a 
body of humanist doctrine had hardly yet been formulated, and 
that such a doctrine was inseparably linked with a reverence for 
the clarity and poise of Ciceronian Latin; they would not have de- 
scribed Livy’s language as being full of “obscuros et ignotos vocab- 
los.” True, Ayala did translate part of the Decades and the De 
casibus, as well as the History of Troy by Guido delle Colonne, but 
the first two do not appear to have left any obvious imprint on his 
historical works, which may in fact mean that they were done by an 
amanuensis under his orders. Such works only begin to be quoted 
in histories of the second half of the fifteenth century.** Ayala’s 
cultural links were mostly with the past. He repeats the definitions 
of history expressed by the Crénica de Espanna and uses many of its 
minor historical techniques.” His style is in the tradition of 
exemplum literature or the theoretical treatises on government. 
His standards of action are those of a chivaleresque society, and the 
historical characters he portrays lack the archetypal significance 
of the great figures in classical history. His period, it is true, was 
marked by great social and political changes, but these cannot be 
directly linked with literary change; and as for initiating a new 
phase in Castilian historiography, it can hardly be said that his 


*7 Bell contends that Ferndo Lopes imitated Ayala closely in the use of the 
harangue (Ferndo Lopes (Oxford, 1921], p.7). It has been suggested that Ayala, 
as well as Fernao Lopes, made extensive use of documentary material in the prep- 
aration of the Crénicas (Russell, p. xi,n.1). This is an important point and needs 
to be investigated exhaustively, but it falls outside the bound of the present essay, 
which deals primarily with literary influences. 

88 The apostrophe to Boccaccio at the end of the Crénica de don Juan II (BAE, 
LXVIII, 691) is significant, but exceptional. 

® ] refer, for instance, to the manner of dating, or the system of adding con- 
currentia in foreign countries at the end of each year: “porque segund la buena 
ordenanza de las Cronicas es usado e acostumbrado que en fin del afio, desque la 
Historia es acabada se cuenten algunos fechos notables e grandes que acaescieron 
por el mundo en otras partidas en aquel afio; por ende nos queremos tener aqui este 
estilo e ordenanza” (BAE, LXVI, 424). Note the conservatism of these remarks. 
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example was fertile.” Where he does differ from the past is in his 
personal assumption, as Chancellor, of the role of historian and in 
his ability to combine the métier of moralist and historian. This 
gives a different tone to his chronicles, but it does not imply a search 
for new literary models. As Castro says: “‘no crea un arte nuevo, 
no destruye nada antiguo, mas posee un ‘A4nimo nuevo,’ barrunta 
que las vias fecundas han de ir hacia la intimidad del hombre y no 
hacia fuera de él.”"" Humanism in the vaguest possible sense? 
This is impossible of proof for the literary critic, and even Castro, 
who wrote these lines before 1942, would now, I think, modify their 
meaning, after claiming to find a common link between the mental 
processes of Ayala and his predecessors, Juan Ruiz and Don Juan 
Manuel, to say nothing of Sem Tob.” 


Rosert B. Tate 
The University, 
Nottingham, England 


POSTSCRIPT 


Diego Cataldn’s evaluation of the Gran crénica de Alfonso XI (La 
Laguna, s.d.) came into my hands too late to be given due consideration 
in this article. His conclusions are of the greatest importance in that 
they allow us to see Ayala’s historical work in a truer perspective. 
Henceforward it will be impossible to hold the traditional view that 
Ayala was an innovator of considerable significance. As Diego Catalan 
points out, once one has read closely the original version of the Crénica 
de Alfonso XI, its “pobreza de recursos literarios desaparece totalmente 

. el historiador de Alfondo XI esté, en efecto, muy lejos de Ayala 
en cuanto al estilo, pero no en un plano artfstico inferior (p. 131).” 


” For some reason, Alvar Garcia does not mention the name of Ayala in the 
Proemio to his chronicle: “La qual coronica fue despues continuada e fecha por el 
historiador a quien por el dicho senor rey don Enrique [II] fue encomendado . . 
en cuyo tiempo [Enrique III] e reinado, el dicho estoriador geso, por ocupacion 
de vejez e de dolencia, que fino’’ (Pref. to MS 85—5-14 of the Biblioteca Capitular 
y Colombina de Sevilla). Acknowledgment is due to Sr. Juan de Mata Carriazo 
for the transcript. 

” Art. cit., p. 6. 

72 “*F] que la prosa comience en el siglo XIV a expresar la realidad intima de 
quien en ella aparece hablando personalmente, es un fenédmeno contempordneo 
del lirismo del Arcipreste de Hita y de la poesia del judio don Sem Tob de Carrién” 
(La realidad histérica de Espafia [Mexico, 1954], p. 372). 











EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 


HAT Cervantes had a very special reason for calling his hero 

ingenioso is a fact unnoticed by the commentators, although 
it seems natural for any reader to ask why that particular adjective 
was chosen. It is evident that ingenioso has been a source of 
difficulty or at least of uncertainty to translators. In French, 
Italian, or Portuguese it was possible to use a cognate, and this 
became common practice: ingénieux, ingegnoso, engenhoso. Jarvis 
and other English translators have likewise been content with 
merely transferring Cervantes’ word: the ingenious gentleman. 
Shelton used valorous and witty, revised by Captain John Stevens 
to ingenious and renowned, apparently in view of the fact that the 
Caballero de la Triste Figura may not properly be called a man of 
wit. Most other translators disregarded ingenioso and provided 
an adjective of their own: most renowned, much esteemed. The 
French sometimes preferred valereux or admirable. In German we 
find beriihmt, weise, scharfsinnig, sinnreich. It is not until 1910, 
when Robinson Smith first published his translation, that we are 
given a reasonable approximation of ingenioso: the imaginative 
gentleman, which Smith replaced in his third edition (1932) by 
visionary. That there are special overtones in the word ingentoso 
every perceptive reader is aware. That the translators generally 
failed to render them and often merely cut the Gordian knot is 
equally clear. Only Robinson Smith is correct and even he gives 
no explanation, no reference to an all-but-forgotten study which 
may have put him on the right track: Rafael Salillas’ Un gran 
inspirador de Cervantes. El doctor Huarte de San Juan y su Examen 
de Ingenios, Madrid, 1905. Smith could not have known a later 


illuminating investigation of the problem by Mauricio de Iriarte, 
$.J. 


1 El doctor Huarte de San Juan y su Examen de Ingenios. Contribucién a la 
historia de la psicologia diferencial, tercera ed. corregida, Madrid, 1948 (first 
published in 1938 in Span. Forschungen d. Gérresgeseilschaft and in a second ed. 
‘notablemente aumentada” in Madrid in 1939). In 1905 Unamuno in his Vida 
de Don Quijote y Sancho—apparently without knowledge of Salillas—cites Huarte 
on several occasions (2nd ed., Madrid, Renacimiento, n. d., pp. 15, 17, 126, 127, 
233), but, though aware that Don Quijote was “de temperamento colérico, en el 
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It is the purpose of the present article to call attention to Father 
Iriarte’s findings and to show, in addition, that well-read con- 
temporaries of Cervantes, even if they did not know Huarte’s 
extremely popular book (1575), would have followed with clear 
understanding the course of Alonso Quijano’s transition from a 
country gentleman of choleric temper to an imaginative and visionary 
monomaniac, and would have interpreted this transformation, as 
Cervantes had conceived it, in the light of their knowledge of Greek- 
Arabic physiological and psychological theories regarding the 
balance and imbalance of the bodily humors.? More specifically 


que predominan calor y sequedad”’ (p. 15), he sees no connection between this 
fact and the adjective in the book’s title, and he fails to understand the interplay 
of humors, and hence of exaltation and depression, to which Don Quijote was 
subject: he does not realize that it is because célera is yielding to melancolia that 
Don Quijote in II, 60 not merely allowed his squire to lay hands on his person 
but “‘prometié no tocarle en el pelo de la ropa” ; that for the first time in his life 
“se deja vencer humildemente y sin defenderse siquiera; se deja vencer de su 
escudero” (p. 265). See the discussion of melancolia below. In 1906 Cejador, 
in the second vol. of La lengua de Cervantes writes s. v. ingenio: ‘“Téngase en 
cuenta para entender el titulo de Ingenioso Hidalgo la doctrina de Huarte” and 
8. v. ingenioso refers to the study of Salillas. Also in 1906, W. W. Comfort 
reviewed Salillas’ book in MLN, XXI, 30-32: “It deserves to be called to the 
attention of Cervantistas the world over.” Comfort held that Cervantes obtained 
from Huarte his use of the adjective ingenioso in the sense of a man whose imagi- 
nation has warped his judgment; he also accepted the parallels between the 
Examen of Huarte and the Galatea and the Persiles. In 1916 and in all subsequent 
editions of his critical edition of the Quijote, Rodriguez Marin gave no attention 
to this aspect of the word ingenioso. Castro disregards it in 1925 in El 
pensamiento de Cervantes. In 1936 A. Farinelli, in Dos excéntricos: Cristébal de 
Villalén.—El Dr. Juan Huarte (Madrid), is skeptical: “también se ha tardado en 
reconocer su afinidad espiritual [italics mine] con Cervantes, que se observa por 
algunas derivaciones del Examen, muy singulares y convincentes.’’ He refers to 
Salillas and to Father Iriarte, but without fully subscribing: ‘“‘se consideré 
que... .” Heconcludes: “Muy leido, muy gustado y muy meditado fué este 
breviario de la vida, y es gran l4stima que Cervantes se obstinara en no citarlo”’ 
(p. 98; ef. p. 88). For technical studies of the Quijote from the standpoint of 
abnormal psychology, see Dr. J. B. Ullersperger, Historia de la psiquiatrta y de la 
psicologia en Espafia (Madrid, 1954), p. 79 and note. On Huarte, see the Indice 
de Nombres. 

* For a general idea of the knowledge of psychiatric theories that a layman 
could be expected to have in Cervantes’ time, see Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua 
castellana (1611),s8.v.loco: “La etimologia deste vocablo tornar4 loco 4 qualquier 
hornbre cuerdo, porque no se halla cosa que hincha su vacfo . . . puédese aver 
dicho . . . a loquendo, porque los tales suelen, con la seguedad del cerebro, hablar 
mucho y dar muchas voces; y si bien lo consideramos al hombre que est4 en su 
juyzio, si es muy hablador, dezimos cominmente ser un loco. Entre loco, tonto 
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it will be shown that Alonso Quijano is a man primarily colérico; 
that his natural condition is exacerbated by a passion and by lack 
of sleep, which produce a hypertrophy of his imaginative faculty ; 
that his madness follows a natural trajectory away from, and back 
to, normality; that his moments of temporary improvement after 
his first two vueltas, and his final return to sanity, correspond to 
relaxations in, or the removal of, the causes of his aberration. In 
short, it will be shown—if my arguments carry conviction—that 
Don Quijote’s adventures could have happened only to a colérico, 
a man by nature caliente y seco, and that such a man was, according 
to Renaissance psychology, of necessity ingenioso. 

It will be well to make clear at once the mechanics of this 
transformation. Alonso Quijano is described as a man of the type 
in which choler (yellow bile) prevails over blood, melancholy (black 
bile), and phlegm. He is thus a person more akin to the element 
fire than to the other three: air, water, earth. Such an imbalance 
would normally have been bearable, would naturally have made of 
Alonso Quijano what he was: a man of great enthusiasm, quick to 
anger, a lover of justice more fit to execute it than to administer it 
wisely.’ His natural enthusiasm caused him to develop a passion‘ 
—the reading of novels of chivalry—and this passion deprived him 


y bovo ay mucha diferencia, por causarse estas enfermedades de diferentes 
principios y calidades. La una de la célera adusta, y la otra de la abundancia de 
flema. Vide verbo bovo, y en esto me remito a los médicos.” Throughout this 
article I underline freely words I wish to emphasize (such as sequedad and célera 
in the present note) and shall not hereafter call attention to the fact that the 
italics are mine. 

* E] Arcipreste de Talavera, El Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson (Berkeley, 1939), 
p. 208. 

4“At the inception of a hot and dry passion, the gall pours forth. choler.’’ 
Lawrence Babb, The Elizabethan Malady. A Study of Melancholia in English 
Literature from 1570 to 1642 (East Lansing, Michigan, 1951), p. 13. Prior to his 
first salida Don Quijote experiences both hot and dry passions: ‘The internal 
motions fall into two categories: concupiscible and irascible. Concupiscible 
passions arise when the imagination . . . perceives or conceives an object as 
pleasing . . . pleasure . . . desire . . . are ‘hot and moist’ or ‘sanguine’ passions. 
Accompanied by dryness, heat arouses combative passions—boldness, and anger, 
[which are ] ‘hot and dry’ or ‘choleric’ passions.”” As he reads his tales of derring-do 
Alonso Quijano clearly experiences the hot-moist passion of pleasure: “aquellas 
intricadas razones le parecian de perlas.”” With the increase of cerebral dryness 
through lack of sleep the hot-dry passion of boldness becomes increasingly power- 
ful: “‘ocasiones y peligros donde, acabdndolos, cobrase eterno nombre y fama.” 
See Babb, op. cit., pp. 4 and 12. 
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of sleep, the great restorative, the means whereby the brain re- 
humidifies itself and keeps in check the fiery element in an indi- 
vidual’s make-up. Lacking this restoration of its humidity, the 
hidalgo’s brain se le secé and for this reason gave free rein to the 
imaginative and visionary, as against the ponderative faculties. His 
illness was the opposite of that of Democritus of Abdera, who 
suffered a hypertrophy of the entendimiento.’ His physical make-up 
was identical with that of Saul of Tarsus, struck down by a vision 
on the road to Damascus.* It was the opposite of that of Sancho 
Panza, a man “de boto ingenio” and much given to sleep.” 


5 “Demécrito Abderita fué uno de los mayores filésofos . . . que hubo en su 
tiempo; . . . el cual vino a tanta pujanza de entendimiento alld en la vejez, que 
se le perdié la imaginativa, por la cual razén comenzé a hacer y decir dichos y 
sentencias tan fuera de términos, que toda la ciudad . . . le tuvo por loco.” 
Hippocrates was summoned to effect his cure. The physician, “haciéndole las 
preguntas que convenfa para descubrir la falta que tenia en la parte racional, 
hallé que era el hombre més sabio que habia en el mundo. .. . Y fué la ventura 
que cuanto razoné Hipécrates en aquel breve tiempo fueron discursos del 
entendimiento y no de la imaginativa, donde tenia la lesién.”” Huarte apud 
Iriarte, op. cit., p. 317. 

* Huarte says of St. Paul: “. . . haciéndole Dios de grande entendimiento 
y mucha imaginativa, forzosamente, guardando el orden natural, le sacé colérico 
adusto.” Apud Iriarte, op. cit., p. 321. 

7 Don Quijote says to him, on two occasions: ‘Duerme ti, que naciste para 
dormir” (I, 20; II, 68). Helmut Hatzfeld, in El Quijote como obra de arte del 
lenguaje (Madrid, 1949), in the chapter on La Antitesis, discusses “el tema, que 
tan a menudo se repite, del descanso nocturno del caballero y el escudero,”’ pp. 
41-42, but without reference to typological physiology and psychology. Sancho 
remains throughout a cachazudo, although capable of anger which even his master 
is made to feel, and capable also of manifestations of ingenio which Cervantes 
finds it necessary to explain or at least to note with surprise: “el mayordomo 
ocup6 lo que faltaba [de la noche] en escribir a sus sefiores lo que Sancho Panza 
hacia y decia, tan admirado de sus hechos como de sus dichos: porque andaban 
mezcladas sus palabras y acciones cono asomos discretos y tontos’”’ (II, 51); “estoy 
admirado de ver que un hombre tan sin letras como vuesa merced . . . diga 
tales y tantas cosas llenas de sentencias y de avisos, tan fuera de todo aquello que 
del ingenio de vuesa merced esperaban los que nos enviaron. . . . Cada dia se ven 
cosas nuevas en el mundo: las burlas se vuelven en veras y los burladores se hallan 
burlados” (II, 49). Cervantes does what he can to preserve verisimilitude. 
Don Quijote’s advice to Sancho on the eve of this governorship is: ‘come poco y 
cena poco ..., sea moderado tu suefio” (II, 43). Dr. Pedro Recio Aguado 
explains his dietary measures: “miro por su salud mds que por la mia... ., 
tanteando la complezién del Gobernador . . . , y asi mandé quitar el plato de la 
fruta por ser demasiademente hiimeda, y el plato del otro manjar . . . por ser 
demasiadamente caliente y tener muchas especias, que acrecientan la sed’ (II, 
47). In spite of Sancho’s fondness for olla podrida, “le hicieron desayunar con 
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These physiological and psychological ideas were current during 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. They derived from Aristotle 
and Galen and the medieval physicians, both in the Muslim and 
in the Western World.* Renaissance audiences and reading public 
“had a general acquaintance with this framework, comparable, we 
may believe, to our own vague familiarity with the terminology 
and the doctrines of modern psychiatry, which we bring with us 
to a performance of Mourning becomes Electra or The Cocktail 
Party.””* The source books were numerous. The Archpriest of 
Talavera, in his very ample fifteenth-century treatment of these 
matters, cites ‘‘el libro De Secretis que fizo Aristotyles a Alixandre.”’ 
Alejo Venegas del Busto in the sixteenth century refers to Michael 
Scott and Joannes ab Indagine."' Later works were Levinus 
Lemnius’ De habitu et constitutione corporis or Touchstone of Con- 
stitutions and Jean Fernel’s Physiologia and De abditis rerum causis 
where “‘des milliers d’hommes . . . ont puisé pendant un siécle et 
demi au moins leurs idées et leurs doctrines.” ” 

The fundamental principle is that of the four humors. Each 
of these has two primary qualities: blood, hot and moist; choler, hot 
and dry; melancholy, cold and dry; phlegm, cold and moist. These 
correspond to the four elements: air is hot and moist; fire hot and 
dry; earth cold and dry; water cold and moist. Each humor has its 
bodily function: blood warms and moistens the body; choler 
nourishes those parts regarded as hot and dry; melancholy nourishes 
the bones and sinews; phlegm—at the opposite pole from choler— 
un poco de conserva y cuatro tragos de agua . . . haciéndole creer [el médico ] 
que los manjares pocos y delicados avivaban el ingenio” (II, 51). Both Sancho 
and Don Quijote follow an uneven line between the means and the extremes of 


their complezién or humoral temperament. Don Quijote’s oscillations are no 
greater than those of Saul of Tarsus. See the Addendum at the end of this 
article. 

® Patrick Cruttwell, “Physiology and Psychology in Shakespeare’s Age,” 
Journ. of the Hist. of Ideas, XII (1951), 75-89. See specifically, Francis Johnson, 
“Elizabethan Drama and the Elizabethan Science of Psychology,” in C. L, 
Wrenn and G. Bullough, eds., English Studies Today (Oxford, 1951), p. 115. 

* Johnson, op. cit., p. 116. 

” Ed. cit., p. 212 ff. 

11 Agonia del trdnsito de la muerte, NBAE, XVI, 185a. The reference is to 
Scot’s Physiognomia (many eds. from 1477) and Indagine’s Introductiones 
apotelesmicae ...in physiognomiam, astrologiam naturalem, compleziones 
hominum, naturas planetarum . . . , Strasburg, 1522. 


1 Lucien Febvre, Le probleme de l’incroyance au seizitme siecle (Paris, 1947), 
p. 216. 
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nourishes the cold and moist parts such as the brain and kidneys." 
Alonso Quijano’s excess of heat and dryness—as a colérico he in- 
evitably had these in excess, as we shall see—went hand in hand 


with a corresponding deficiency of phlegm, and, when through lack 
of sleep this excess became acute, his brain suffered from lack of 
moisture: se le secé el cerebro. 

Such pathological conditions Renaissance medical theorists 
traced to humoral abnormalities, explaining every disease thereby. 
Their cause was either the burning of a natural humor by unnatural 
heat—and this is Alonso Quijano’s case—, the putrefaction of a 
natural humor, or the improper mixture of natural humors.“ Cure 
depended on restoration of the normal by blood-letting or by pur- 
gation: hellebore for melancholy, rhubarb for choler. Diet was 
also used. A patient suffering from a hot and dry disease was 
given cooling food such as lettuce and cress. When Don Quijote 
was struck down by his last illness, the Priest ordered “‘que tuviesen 
cuenta con regalarle, daindole a comer cosas confortativas y 
apropiadas para el corazén'® y el cerebro.” But the complete 
remedy, in Don Quijote’s case, was triple: an attack of melancholy,'* 
and acute fever,!’ and a prolonged sleep.'® 


48 Babb, op. cit., p. 6. 

4 Tbid., p. 7 and note 1. 

16 Humors cause motions of the heart. Don Quijote, at this point in his life’s 
trajectory, is suffering from the cold-dry passion of melancholy. Cold, in combi- 
nation with dryness, provokes contraction of the heart. See Babb, op. cit., p. 12. 
Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1948), p. 63: 
“The natural spirits are a vapor formed in the liver and carried with the humors 
along the veins . . . acted on in the heart by heat and air from the lungs, they 
assume a higher quality and become vital spirits. Accompanied by a nobler kind 
of blood, also refined in the heart, they carry life and heat through the arteries.” 

16“One of the oldest divisions of mental disorder is into melancholia and 
mania. In the former the dominant mood is depression ; in the latter, exaltation.’”’ 
Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. Insanity. It is natural that Don Quijote’s mania— 
his mood of exaltation—should give way to its opposite as the end of his ad- 
ventures, and of his life, approaches. 

17 On the effect of fever cf. Huarte apud Iriarte, p. 319: “Si el hombre cae 
en alguna enfermedad por la cual el cerebro de repente mude su temperatura, como 
es la mania y frenesi, en un momento acontece perder, si es prudente, cuanto 
sabe, y dice mil disparates, y si es necio [or loco, as in Don Quijote’s case ] adquiere 
mas ingenio y habilidad que antes tenfa.” 

18 This of course is the antidote to the lack of sleep which was the original 
cause of Don Quijote’s derangement. The cooling and humidifying effect of 
sleep has already been discussed. It will be discussed again in connection with 
Don Quijote’s three vueltas. See below. 
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With this mise en matiére we may regard the problem as set. 
Before turning to Father Iriarte’s analysis of Don Quijote as a 
colérico who could easily become—like the Licenciado Vidriera— 
a loco ingenioso, we shall find it useful to consider a Spanish medieval 
antecedent: the description of the colérico as set forth by the 
Archpriest of Talavera in the Corbacho:'® “Estos son calientes e 
secos,”’ we are told, “por quanto el elemento del fuego es su co- 
rrespondiente.”” They are “yrados muy de recio’”’; they are “muy 
soberbios, fuertes, e de mala conplisyon arrebatada, pero dura breve 
tienpo, pero el tienpo que dura son muy perigrosos.”” They are 
“muy sueltos en fablar, osados en toda placa, animosos de corazén, 
ligeros por sus cuerpos, mucho sabyos, sobtiles e engeniosos.”” They 
are competent: ‘“‘onbres para mucho.”’ They are lovers of justice: 
“aman justicia e non todavia [siempre ] son buenos para la mandar, 
mejores para la exsecutar . . . vindicativos al tienpo de su célera 

. ardientes como fuego.”” Such men are born under the planet 
Mars.” 

One is struck by the parallels. Born under the planet Mars: 
“Yo . . . nacf, segtin me inclino a las armas, debajo de la influencia 
del planeta Marte” (II, 6). Yrados muy de recio: “Oh, vdlame 
Dios y cudn grande fué el enojo que recibié don Quijote oyendo las 
descompuestas palabras de su escudero!’”’ (II, 46). “Sois un 
grandisimo bellaco, y vos sois el vacfo y el menguado,” he cries in 
II, 56, accompanying the words with the furia of his action. 
Soberbios: Don Quijote’s besetting sin is hubris, and it is only in 
the final chapters of the book that he achieves Christian humility, 
starting in II, 58.75 Muy sueltos en fablar . . . osados en toda 
placa. We recall the eloquence displayed at the goatherds’ camp- 
fire (I, 11), the discurso de las armas y las letras (I, 38), and the 
overwhelming osadia of his reply to the meddling ecclesiastic (II, 
32). Aman justicia . . . mejores para la exsecutar: We think of 
the galeotes, freed out of love of justice, freed by an executive act, 
yet unwisely freed (I, 22). Finally we come to the key words: 
mucho sabyos, sobtiles e engentosos. Don Quijote is ingenioso. 


9 Ed. cit., pp. 207-208. 

” Cf. Alonso de Acevedo, Creacién del mundo, BAE, XXIX, 266a: “El fiero 
Marte, seco y encendido,/Los inhumanos corazones prende/Con el ardor de su 
crueldad nacido,/Y por las venas llamas de ira extiende. . . .” 

2? Edward Sarmiento, “Don Quijote and the Holy Images,” Dublin Review, 
Autumn, 1947, p. 35. 
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Even Sancho exclaims: ‘“Digo de verdad que es vuestra merced 
el mesmo diablo y que no ay cosa que no sepa”’ (I, 25). 

This f6rmula colérico-sutil-ingenioso reappears in 1562, 1572 and 
1586 in a book which Cervantes may well have read,” Francisco 
Niifiez de Oria’s Régimen y aviso de sanidad. According to this 
author, “el colérico es osado, stbito, agudo, delicado, ingenioso, se 
enfurece y tranquiliza facilmente.” * But Cervantes’ guide and 
direct inspiration was the Examen de ingenios of Juan Huarte de 
San Juan and we shall have to turn for guidance to the study of 
Father Iriarte on Huarte’s differential psychology. 

That Cervantes had read Huarte’s book may be regarded as 
certain.™ Its full title is Examen de ingenios para las sciencias and 
it was first published in 1575. Before we examine its influence on 
the psychology of Don Quijote it will be well to establish the meaning 
of the word ingenio. To Vives it was the universa vis mentis 
nostrae.*> To Huarte it was “lo mismo que fecundidad de la 
inteligencia . . . , capacidad de engendrar conceptos o figuras 
representativas de la naturaleza de las cosas, con cardcter cientffico.”’ 
The types or forms of ingenio depended on the forms, combinations 
or predominance of the temperamento, or mixture of bodily humors.”* 
Herrera in 1580 defined ingento as “‘aquella fuerza y potencia natural 
y aprehensién facil y nativa en nosotros, por la cual somos dispuestos 


* That he read the Corbacho is also possible. There were four sixteenth- 
century editions. 

% Ullersperger, op. cit., p. 80. 

™ Cf., below, the reference to the loco Luys Lépez (note 53); the quotation 
from La eleccién de los alcaldes de Daganzo; and the parallel, established by Iriarte 
on pp. 318-319, between Antonio Moreno (the caballero barcelonés who protested 
that Sansén Carrasco had done great harm in depriving the public of the enter- 
tainment provided by Don Quijote in his derangement) and the Grande de estos 
reinos reported by Huarte as protesting the cure of his paje (a case that “sirvié 
. . . para la historia del . . . paje cervantino Tomds Rodaja” in El Licenciado 
Vidriera). Here is Huarte’s text, closely paralleled by Cervantes: “Yo os doy 
mi palabra, sefior doctor, de que ningtin mal suceso he rescibido jamds de tanta 
pena como de ver a este paje sano; porque tan avisada locura no era raz6n trocarla 
por un juicio tan torpe como a éste le queda en sanidad.” On another analogue 
of the Licenciado Vidriera, see Alberto Escudero Ortufio, Concepto de la melancolia 
en el siglo XVII (Huesca, 1950) pp. 60-62, and note 4 on p. 62. But here there 
is a difficulty with respect to chronology which can, however, be explained away. 
See p. 62. 

*6 Apud Iriarte, op. cit., p. 192. 

*6 Tbid., pp. 208-209. 
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a las operaciones peregrinas y la noticia sutil de las cosas altas.”’ ?” 
Covarrubias in 1611 derives the word from Latin gigno, to beget, 
bring forth, produce: proprie natura dicitur cuique ingentta indoles. 
“Vulgarmente llamamos ingenio,”’ the definition continues, “una 
fuerza natural de entendimiento, investigadora de lo que por razé6n 
y discurso se puede alcangar en todo género de ciencias, disciplinas, 
artes liberales y mecdnicas, sutilezas, invenciones y engafios. . . 
Ingenioso, el que tiene sutil y delgado ingenio. . . .”*8 Cervantes 
grants some degree of ingenio to virtually all men, and rightly so, 
for both Huarte and Covarrubias attribute it to the masters of the 
mechanical arts. Sancho Panza is “de boto ingenio” (I, 25). 
Cejador lists a number of passages in the Quijote where the word is 
used. Particularly interesting are these lines from La eleccién de 
los alcaldes de Daganzo, reproduced by Iriarte, in which Cervantes 
echoes the Proemio of Huarte’s Examen de ingenios: 
Digo 

que, pues se hace examen de barberos, 

de herradores, de sastres, y se hace 

de cirujanos y otras zarandajas, 

también se examinasen para alcaldes. 


Llamen a Berrocal, entre, y veamos 
dénde llega la raya de su ingenio.” 


All intelligent men have ingenio, whether boto or sutil, but the 
ingentoso is “el que tiene sutil y delgado ingenio’” (Covarrubias). 
Such a man is colérico, partakes of the element of fire in greater 
proportion than of the others, and is born under the planet Mars. 
He symbolizes iuventus, aestas, and the wind Favonius.® The 
ingentoso possesses ‘“‘una {ndole de 4nimo vivaz inclinada a singulares 
y raras (Cervantes diria descomunales) ocurrencias.” *! Further- 
more, his psychological balance is precarious. Huarte says: “por 
maravilla se halla un hombre de muy subido ingenio que no pique 
algo en mania,” que es una destemplanza caliente y seca del 
cerebro.” * According to this, Alonso Quijano was properly called 

*7 Apud Cejador, La lengua de Cervantes, s. v. ingento. 

%8 Tesoro de la lengua castellanc, s. v. ingenio. 

* Triarte, op. cit., p. 314. 

*” See the diagram of the four complectiones in Babb, op. cit., p. 11. 

* Triarte, op. cit., p. 316. 

% See above, note 16. 

* Triarte, op. cit., pp. 316-317. 
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ingenioso ‘‘porque era caliente y seco de temperamento .. . y de 
subido ingenio, con su tanto de mania, primero por la caza, y después 
por la lectura; hasta que recalentdéndose y desecdndosele el cerebro, 
vino a dar en la monomanfa delirante.” * That is to say, Cervantes 
thought ingenioso a fitting adjective to describe his hero’s original 
pre-psychotic inclination and his subsequent psychotic excess. 

Both the original inclination and the subsequent excess are 
described in accordance with Cervantes’ belief in the correspondence 
of mental-moral and physical characteristics, a belief born of his 
reading of Huarte. Don Quijote himself shares this belief. In 
the first chapter of the Second Part he describes Amadis and claims 
he could have derived a similar description of any and all of the 
heroes of his dream-world on the basis of their characters as revealed 
in their printed histories: ‘‘por las hazafias que hicieron y condiciones 
que tuvieron se puede sacar por buena filosofia sus colores y 
estaturas.’’ * 

Iriarte has brought together the passages wherein Don Quijote’s 
physique and personal appearance are described. The result is 
the image of a man “alto de talla, largo de miembros, flaco pero 
recio, seco de carnes, huesudo y musculoso, rostro estirado y enjuto, 
el color moreno y amarillo, la nariz aguilefia, lacio el cabello que 
antes fué negro y ahora entrecano, abundante vellosidad, venas 
abultadas, voz ronca; y en conjunto feo y mal tallado.”’ ** These 
are the traits of Huarte’s hombre caliente y seco, that is to say, of 
the hombre colérico. Huarte writes: “el hombre que es caliente y 
seco .. . tiene muy pocas carnes, duras y dAsperas, hechas de 
nervios y murecillos [mtsculos], y las venas muy anchas .. . el 
color . . . moreno, tostado, verdinegro y cenizoso ... la voz 

. . abultada y un poco dspera. ... Los hombres calientes y 
secos por maravilla aciertan a salir hermosos, antes feos y mal 
tallados.” *”7 Readers of the Quijote will recall ‘seco de carnes, 
enjuto de rostro” (I, 1). They may also recall that in the Prologue 
to Part I Cervantes calls his brain-child ‘‘un hijo seco.’”’ Other 
parallels may well be repeated here: “las piernas . . . muy largas 
y flacas, llenas de vello’’; “‘su rostro . . . seco y amarillo’; “ave- 
llanado de miembros’”’; “con una voz ronquilla, aunque entonada” ; 
% Ibid., p. 318. 

%$ Tbid., p. 320. 
% Ibid., p. 321. 
*? Apud Iriarte, op. cit., p. 321. 
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‘no teniendo vuestra merced ninguna [hermosura], no sé de qué 
cosa se enamoré la pobre.’”’ Most noteworthy, it seems to me, is 
the passage in which Don Quijote describes his hand: ‘‘Tomad, 
sefiora, esa mano. ... No os la doy para que la beséis, sino para 
que miréis la contextura de sus nervios, la trabazén de sus miisculos, 
la anchura y espaciosidad de sus venas, de donde sacaréis qué tal 
debe de ser la fuerza del brazo que tal mano sostiene.’’ ** 

Don Quijote is thus clearly a colérico. As a man of subido 
ingenio, he was, according to Iriarte, “constitucionalmente 
prepsicético.” * In the “sindrome sintomatolégico” of his psy- 
chosis there are two telling details which belong “‘de pleno a pleno”’ 
to the psychopathology of Huarte. They are: el resecamiento del 
cerebro and la lesién imaginativa. It was Huarte who taught 
Cervantes that “‘la vigilia de todo el dia deseca y endurece el cerebro, 
y el suefio lo humedece y fortifica.”’ * If the brain’s moisture is not 


restored in the repose of sleep there develops a “‘trastorno . . . que 
ha de repercutir en las facultades psiquicas, y primero en. . . la 
iamaginacion.”’ ** When Don Quijote had suffered this upset, 
“‘llenésele la fantasia de todo aquello que lefa en sus libros . . . y 


asentésele de tal modo en la imaginacién que era verdad toda 
aquella maquina de invenciones que lefa” (I, 1). Don Quijote the 
colérico, “‘sobtil e engenioso”’ (Talavera), by virtue of his “sutil y 
delgado ingenio” (Covarrubias) was liable to “picar algo en manfa, 
que es una destemplanza caliente y seca del cerebro” (Huarte). 
This became acute: “se le secé el cerebro, de manera, que vino a 
perder el juicio” (I, 1). The precipitating cause was a lack of 
moisture brought about by loss of sleep: “las noches de claro en 
claro.” # 


8 Apud Iriarte, op. cit., p. 320. 
* Tbid., p. 324. 

” Ibid., p. 325. 

" Tbid. 


* Throughout the Quijote there are many minor reflections of this concern 
with hot-dry and cold-moist. Even before Don Quijote’s mission had taken clear 
shape in his mind, that is to say, before the heat and dryness of his brain had 
forced him to action, he felt the need of replenishing his bodily moisture and 
lowering his temperature: ‘‘Andaba a cuchilladas con las paredes; y cuando estaba 
muy cansado . . . bebfase un gran jarro de agua fria y quedaba sano y sosegado 
...” (I, v). In the final paragraph of the Second Part Cervantes says that his 
hero is his own creation, ‘‘a despecho y a pesar del escritor . . . tordesillesco que 
se atrevié . . . a escribir con pluma de avestruz grosera . . . las hazafias de mi 
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In each of the three vueltas of Don Quijote, sleep was a factor in 
bringing about partial and temporary, or complete and final re- 
covery. After his first encounter and his return, “mal ferido por 
culpa de mi caballo” (I, 5), the Knight “a ninguna [pregunta ] 
i quiso responder otra cosa sino que le diesen de comer* y le dejasen 
4 dormir, que era lo que mds le importaba. Hizose asf... .”’ After 
‘ the passage of some time he awoke shouting, and “cuando llegaron 
4 a don Quijote, ya estaba él levantado de la cama’’ but still a victim 
of his desatinos (1, 7). He again called for food ‘‘y quedése otra vez 
dormido, y ellos admirados de su locura.”” Two days later he arose 
from his bed sufficiently well to go in search of his library, still 
deranged, however. Over the disappearance of his library there 
was some discussion between the Knight and his Niece and House- 
keeper, the Niece even permitting herself to suggest that he should 
not go through the world ‘‘a buscar pan de trastrigo.””’ He an- 
swered testily and “no quisieron las dos replicarle mds, porque 
vieron que se le encendfa la cdlera.’’ Anger is a dry passion which 
causes the gall to pour forth choler.“ In this same chapter Don 
Quijote sets out again, now accompanied by Sancho, a man fully 
He contaminated by the imaginativa of his master, “‘con mucho deseo 
de verse ya gobernador.”’ 





in After a long series of adventures in the First Part, Don Quijote 
rs returns “enchanted’’ to his village, having received a tremendous 
h blow from one of the diciplinantes (I, 52). On this occasion the 
Ht curative factors are much less obvious, and would pass unnoticed 
4 except for the fact that we now share Cervantes’ secret. The 
Ef Housekeeper and Niece “le recibieron, y le desnudaron, y le 
u | tendieron en su antiguo lecho.”” Here ends the Primera Parte; but 
% at the beginning of the sequel we learn that during almost a month | 


Vy the Priest and the Barber refrained from visiting their unfortunate 
Ti friend, without, however, ceasing to supervise the care he received : 


valeroso caballero, porque no es cargo de sus hombres ni asunto de su resfriado 


” 


ingento. 
“ “The Renaissance term for digestion is concoction. The liver, being a hot 
; f organ, “is to the stomake, as fyre vnder the pot.” The product of digestion in 


ie the stomach is a viscid, whitish fluid called chyle. This is conveyed to the liver, 
i and there the nutrimental matter undergoes a second concoction, the products 
of which are the four primary humors” (Babb, op. cit., pp. 5-6). The food which 
Don Quijote demands will restore his humors; the sleep will supply moisture to 
his brain and reduce its temperature. 

i “ Babb, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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“{que] tuviesen cuenta con regalarle, ddndole a comer cosas 
confortativas y apropiadas para el corazén‘*® y el cerebro.” The 
patient seemed to respond: “iba dando muestras de estar en su 
entero juicio.” But the diet, and the sleep implied by the word 
lecho were of no avail. ‘“‘Visitéronle, en fin, y hall4ronle sentado 
en la cama... ; y estaba tan seco y amojamado, que no parecia 
sino hecho de carne de momia.”’ A mention of the Turks brings 
back hot and dry passions—boldness and aggresiveness—and the 
Niece perceives clearly “que quiere mi sefior volver a ser caballero 
andante.”’ Indeed, she herself causes a new outpouring of choler: 
“Por el Dios que me sustenta, que si no fueras mi sobrina 
derechamente, como hija de mi hermana, que habfa de hacer un 
tal castigo en ti, por la blasfemia que has dicho, que sonara por todo 
el mundo” (II, 6). At the end of the very next chapter Don Quijote 
and Sancho head for “la gran ciudad del Toboso.” 

The decline of Don Quijote’s brios toward the end of the Second 
Part needs no recording here. There are recurring fits of melan- 
choly,** beginning with the encounter with the Holy Images: “‘y yo 
hasta agora no sé lo que conquisto a fuerza de mis trabajos’ (II, 
68).47 On the sands of Barcelona he is defeated by the Knight of 


45 See above, note 15. Alberto Escudero Ortufio, in the study on melancholy 
already cited, pp. 41-42, says that Alfonso de Santa Cruz, in a work published in 
1622, “da una pauta general que . . . dice asi: ‘Un remedio universalmente 
aceptado se puede llevar a cabo al principio, bajo cinco aspectos: 1°. Buena 
alimentaci6n de facil asimilacién ; liquidos templados que induzcan al] suefio . . . ; 
5°. Fortificando el cerebro y el corazén que, segin Avicena, es el mds afectado. 

46 See above, note 16. The opposite of psychotic exaltation is psychotic 
depression. In II, 69 Don Quijote says: ‘Come Sancho, amigo, sustenta la 
vida, que mas que a mf te importa, y déjame morir a manos de mis pensamientos 
y a fuerza de mis desgracias.”” Cf. Unamuno, op. cit., p. 262. Unamuno does 
not realize that cold-dry melancholy restores judgment at the expense of la 
imaginativa. He says: “Las burlas le abrieron los ojos para conocer a los 
animales inmundos y soeces” (p. 263). Dr. Andrés Vel4zquez, who published a 
Libro de la melancolia in 1585, held that the persons most disposed to melancholy 
were, like Don Quijote, “‘flacos, morenos y vellosos.”” This was Galenic doctrine. 
Cf. Ullersperger, op. cit., p. 89. 

47 Cf. Sarmiento’s article cited above in note 21. Unamuno, op. cit., p. 256 
exclaims: jAbismdtico pasaje, henchido de suprema melancolia el de] encuentro 
de los caballeros andantes a lo divino! Por buen agiiero lo tuvo el Caballero, 
y era, en efecto, el agiiero de sus préximas conversién y muerte. Pronto mejorada 
su aventura y adobado su juicio enderezar4 sus pasos por mejor camino, por 
camino de la muerte.” 
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the White Moon. Entering his village he sees a hare crossing his 
path: “Malum signum!” Thereafter an acute attack of melan- 
choly, a physical crisis in the form of a fever, and a long sleep 
effect the final cure of his mind and bring on his death. 

Don Quijote is beset by melancholy:** “Fué el parecer del 
médico que melancolfa y desabrimiento le acababa.” “ Sancho 
confirms the diagnosis: “la mayor locura que puede hacer un hombre 
es dejarse morir, sin mas ni mds, sin que nadie le mate, ni otras 
manos le acaben que las de su melancolfa.’”’ In Renaissance theory 
unnatural melancholy born of passion produces a “strange and 
foreign heat” that burns the natural humors “into ashes,” and the 
product of this combustion is “far worse and more pernicious” 
than natural melancholy, according to the doctrine of Levinus 
Lemnius.” Any infinite sadness tends to produce death." 

Don Quijote suffers a fever “que le tuvo en la cama seis dias.”’ 
Huarte, it will be remembered,® declares that a rise in the brain’s 
temperature through illness causes a change in the patient from 
wisdom to foolishness or vice versa. He gives an example which 
clearly is an antecedent of the death-scene that Cervantes is pre- 
paring: ‘“‘En confirmacién de lo cual no puedo dejar de referir lo 
que pas6 en Cérdoba el afio 1570, estando la corte en esta ciudad, 
en la muerte de un loco cortesano que se llamaba Luis Lépez.” 
This man, when sane, “tenia perdidas las obras del entendimiento, 
y de lo que tocaba a la imaginativa decia . . . donaires de mucho 
contento.” He was smitten by “una calentura maligna de 
tabardillo” and “vino de repente a tanto juicio . . . que espanté 


** “En ocasiones . . . la tristeza del 4nimo, mds que sintoma, es considerada 
como causa de la melancolfa.”” Escudero Ortufio, op. cit., p. 48. 

“ “Melancholy is the humor most inimical to life.” Babb, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

® Tbid., p. 21. 

*! This is common doctrine. ‘Pues en el cuerpo propio, muy claro es que 
puede la triste imaginacién matar y la alegre también, con la violencia de la una 
y de la otra. La alegre echando fuera todos los espiritus y dejando el hombre sin 
vida, y la otra de los apretar y ahogar violentisimamente” (P. Mexia, Silva de 
varia leccién, ed. Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1933, p. 316). Cf. Babb, op. cit., 
pp. 13-14: ‘When grief or a kindred passion closes the heart, the blood and vital 
spirits are locked within it and thus are denied to the rest of the body. The 
whole system is cooled and dried both by lack of blood and vital spirit and by the 
melancholy humor issuing from the spleen.” Escudero Ortufio, op. cit., p. 29, 
quotes Ambroise Paré to the same effect: “‘el corazén esté apretado y restringido 

. con frecuencia la muerte es consecuencia de ello.”” Cf. above, note 12. 

8 See above, note 17. 
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toda la corte.’”’ For this reason “le administraron los santos 
sacramentos, y testé con toda la cordura del mundo, y asi murié 
. . . pidiendo perdén de sus pecados.” * 

A third factor was sleep. ‘“Rog6é don Quijote que le dejasen 
solo, porque querfa dormir un poco. Hiciéronlo asf, y durmié de 
un tir6n . . . mds de seis horas, y tanto que pensaron el Ama y la 
Sobrina que se habia de quedar en el suefio.” At the end of that 
time he awoke, “dando una gran voz,” praising God for the resto- 
ration of his faculties, and declaring: ‘Yo me siento, Sobrina, a 
punto de muerte.”’ All were inclined to believe him, and one of the 
reasons was “el haber vuelto con tanta facilidad de loco a cuerdo,”’ 
like Huarte’s cortesano in the year 1570. Like that cortesano, Don 
Quijote makes his will. His sands run out rapidly. Sansé6n 
Carrasco prepares en epitaph and Cide Hamete Benengeli places his 
pen in the rack, his long chronicle at last completed. 

All has come full cycle. Don Quijote has lived out his destiny 
as a colérico ingenioso to the enrichment of all thoughtful men who 
know or have known his story. To achieve this end Cervantes 
made use of two vehicles whose possibilities his own ingenio, his 
own great power of invencién, enabled him to perceive: the novels 
of chivalry as a framework for a newly conceived reality and Juan 
Huarte de San Juan’s typological psychology as a pattern for the 
metamorphosis of his hero. The phases of the metamorphosis are 
exquisitely planned and brought to their conclusion.“ There are 
three of them. An exciting cause, a resolving crisis, a diminution 
of cerebral heat, three times repeated and all eventually joined 


8 Apud Iriarte, op. cit., p. 319. ‘“Aquel famoso loco Luys Lépez” is men- 
tioned by Cervantes in the Prologue to his Ocho comedias as having been buried 
in the Cathedral of Cordoba, “entre los dos coros.”” It is obviously necessary to 
restudy in the light of these findings the problem of Cervantes’ so-called ‘‘muerte 
post errorem,”’ which should be understood as “muerte post melancholiam.” 
Cervantes is not punishing his characters but rather is treating them in accordance 
with his understanding of psychological and physiological reality. The error 
is true enough; it has been committed. But the Celoso Extremefio and his 
congeners are not executed by Cervantes; they die of their own broken hearts. 
Even Camila, the guilty wife of the Curioso Impertinente, on learning of the death 
of her lover Lotario “acabé en breves dias la vida, a las rigurosas manos de 
tristezas y melancolfas”’ (I, 35). 

“See Jorge Luis Borges, “‘Andlisis del dltimo capitulo del Quijote,” Revista 
de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, Quinta Epoca, I (1956), 28-36, especially p. 36: 
“E] libro entero ha sido escrito para esta escena, para la muerte de don Quijote.”’ 
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together in a greater unity as the initial adust humor yields to its 
enemy, the ultimate cold of death. 


Oris H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


ADDENDUM 


The present article had been completed when I received from 
Germany Harald Weinrich’s Das Ingenium Don Quijotes. Ein 
Beitrag zur literarischen Charakterkunde (Forschungen zur romani- 
schen Philologie, herausg. v. Heinrich Lausberg, Heft 1), Miinster, 
1956. I began to read it expecting that it would render superfluous 
the publication of my study. Such has not been the case. Al- 
though a complete review of Herr Weinrich’s monograph belongs 
properly to another place, it is necessary to give here some account 
of his findings and their relation to my own. Weinrich knows the 
studies of Salillas and Iriarte, but fails to see the importance—and 
frequently the presence—of the medical aspects of Cervantes’ con- 
ception of his hero. “Cervantes versteht also den Vorgang der 
Geistesverwirrung im Rahmen der Temperamentenlehre; die 
cagione intrinsica ist eine medizinische Begriindung. Cervantes 
war zweifellos medizinisch interessiert” (p. 30). Yet Salillas 
“begeht . . . den Fehler, dass er das Ingenium als pathologisches 
Vermégen begreifen will (comprender lo ingenioso en lo patolégico), 
wihrend umgekehrt die Absonderlichkeiten vom Ingenium her 
verstanden sein wollen” (p. 36). Although Weinrich sees a con- 
nection between se le secé el cerebro and Don Quijote’s derangement, 
he does not connect it with lack of sleep: ‘Dass die unmissige 
geistige Anstrengung das Gehirn austrocknet, ist eine der zeitgenés- 
sischen Psychologie sehr geliufige Vorstellung” (p. 29). As a 
consequence of this disregarding of the Temperamentenlehre, he fails 
to understand the interplay of Don Quijote’s moments of excite- 
ment—with their outpouring of gall and the resulting exaltation of 
the imagination—and his moments of relative quiet (as at the 
goatherds’ campfire) which make possible his intervals of lucidity. 

Because of this incompleteness of his comprehension, Weinrich 
conceives a thesis which he cannot prove: that it is “kaum zweifel- 
haft, dass Cervantes erst im Laufe der Komposition tiber das 
Ingenium Don Quijotes klar geworden ist, und zwar etwa zu dem 
Zeitpunkt, da die beiden erwahnten neuen Elemente (loss of interest 
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in parody, desire to write a good novel of chivalry) in den Roman 
eintreten” (p. 12). This “point’’ is “etwa von der Mitte des ersten 
Teils ab,” when the book takes on “einen véllig anderen Charakter”’ 
(p. 11). We are told that, as Don Quijote sallies forth for the first 
time, he is a mere guidam, because of the “Sparsamkeit der 
Charakterisierung” ; that “iiber sein Ingenium erfahren wir nichts’ ; 
that there is no correspondence between ingenio and the contents 
of the first chapters (p. 10); that only about the middle of Part I 
“mag [Cervantes] auch den endgiiltigen Titel seines Werkes 
formuliert haben, oder auch erst nach Abschluss des ersten Teils, 
so wie die Prologe bei Cervantes Epiloge zu sein pflegen’’ (pp. 
12-13). 

To all of this I would answer that Cervantes had his title and 
its meaning clearly in mind from the first. As we have seen, the 
physical description of Don Quijote makes this evident, as do the 
references to sleep, to the desiccation of his brain (I, i), and to the 
restoration of his sanity and sosiego after drinking quantities of 
cold water (I, v). I would also point out—and this I treat here 
for the first time—that Cervantes knew, as early as I, vi, that his 
purpose was to write a good romance of chivalry. 

Certainly we can only surmise what may have been in Cervantes’ 
mind as he began to write, and what caused him later to play down 
the parody of the old romances and concern himself, progressively, 
with the problem of presenting an analysis of reality within the 
framework of a book of entertainment. It seems to me that we 
cannot now be so sure as formerly that he was at first unaware of 
what he wanted todo. It could well have been that the very nature 
of Don Quijote’s illness required the first stages of his madness to be 
the most violent; that only with the subsidence of the flow of gall 
could the “lucid intervals’? become frequent, and that this sub- 
sidence occurred gradually. I believe it is possible to see in the 
escrutinio, and specifically in the comments on Tirant lo Blanch, an 
early inkling of Cervantes’ deeper intention. In Olivante de Laura 
Cervantes apparently saw some elements of verisimilitude—the 
essence of a good romance—, else the Priest would not have said 
(comparing this book to its author’s Jardin de flores), ‘“‘no sé cual 
de los dos es mds verdadero, 0 . . . menos mentiroso.’”’ It would 
seem that its condemnation to the flames por disparatado corresponds 
to a failure on the part of its author to utilize its elements of truth 
to create a real work of art. Florismarte de Hircania is condemned 
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“a pesar de su extrafio nacimiento y sofiadas aventuras.” Cervantes 
is pleased with the “extrafio nacimiento.” And do the “sofiadas 
aventuras” have anything to do with the use of cosas sofiadas in the 
Cueva de Montesinos? Next comes the Espejo de caballerias, ‘con 
el verdadero historiador Turpin.” Surely the concept of poetry- 
history must already have been in Cervantes’ mind. For this 
reason the Espejo is condemned merely to banishment, not to the 
bonfire. There follow the romances of the Palmerin cycle. 
Palmerin de Inglaterra is saved, supposedly because some of the 
adventures are “bonfsimas y de grande artificio” (poetry as against 
history), and also because it observes the rational principle of 
decorum (cf. Weinrich’s final chapter on decorum). Don Beliants 
is put in confinement, since this book requires emendation of the 
“impertinencias de mds importancia.”” And last of all comes the 
Historia del famoso caballero Tirante el Blanco, a “‘tesoro de contento”’ 
and a “mina de pasatiempos.”’ These are the very merits for which 
Cervantes praises his own work in the Viaje del Parnaso: “Yo he 
dado en el Quijote pasatiempo/al pecho melancélico y mohino.”’ 
The “‘pasaje mds obscuro del Quijote” is no longer obscure.' In- 
deed, it throws much light on Cervantes’ purpose, and as early as 
I, vi. In spite of Tirante el Blanco’s realistic “‘verisimilitude” (con 
todo esto), its author is to be sent permanently to the galleys “porque 
no hizo tantas necedades de industria—” that is to say, purposely 
and purposefully, with full knowledge that they were absurdities, 
with the superiority of the knowing artist who uses the unreal to 
interpret the real, who mixes experiential and fantastic elements 
for the sake of higher purpose. For this failure to seize a wonderful 
opportunity, for this “missing of the boat” when the slightest 
additional leap would have enabled him to catch it, for this supreme 
necedad, Martorell should be punished—but his book shall not be 
burned. It is to be read carefully by the Barber for confirmation 
of the judgment just rendered. I conclude that even in I, vi, 
Cervantes knew what he was doing. 

The conclusion just given rests, admittedly, on hypothesis; the 
interpretation can be accepted or rejected. Not so with my next 
argument. Don Quijote’s “lucid intervals” (“Don Quijotes 
Ingenium zeigt sich vor allem in den lichten Augenblicken”’ [p. 66]) 

1 B. Sanvisenti, “Tl passo pid oscuro del Chisciotte,” RFE, IX (1922), 58-62. 


Cf. A. Centeno in MLN, L (1935), 375-378, and Margaret Bates, ‘Cervantes’ 
Criticism of Tirant lo Blanch,” HR, XXI (1953), 142-144. 
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make their appearance long before “the middle of Part I.’”’ As 
Don Quijote’s célera—the hyperactivity of his imaginativa produced 
by dryness (lack of sleep) and heat (passion, enthusiasm, manta)— 
wears off in moments of relaxation, he displays that other type of 
ingento, the universa vis mentis nostrae of Vives, and he does so early 
in the novel. Already in I, xii, there appear cracks in the curtain 
of obsession. Don Quijote corrects the goatherds’ speech, insisting 
on eclipse instead of cris, estéril in place of estil, Sarra as a correction 
of sarna. And he says, with all the gravitas of his later self: ‘Esa 
ciencia se llama Astrologia.” He shows literary judgment: “el 
cuento es muy bueno, y vos, buen Pedro, le contdis con buena 
gracia.” In I, xiii, he recognizes and proposes to defend the 
“claras y suficientes razones” of Marcela. All of this is a product 
of “das gute Ingenium” as understood—all but exclusively—by 
Weinrich: “die Vollkommenheit im offictum als Vereinigung 
universaler Bildung und Tugend mit der speziellen Fahigkeit fiir 
einen bestimmten Beruf.” This is none other than the perfection 
of Cicero’s orator: “Zum vollkommenen Redner gehért nicht 
nur die Beredsamkeit, sondern alle Wissenschaften, da der Redner 
in der Lage sein muss, itiber alle Themen zu sprechen. Voraus- 
setzung solcher Vollkommenheit ist ein summun ingenium” (p. 72). 
“Don Quijote kann in seinen Reden und Gesprachen den ganzen 
Kreis der Bildung abschreiten, weil er ingenioso ist” (p. 70). 

These statements are indeed true. But it is no less true that 
Don Quijote is ingenioso because he is colérico, that the flow and 
ebb of célera determine the alternation of his spates of disparates 
with those “lucid intervals’ in which the Knight recognizes a 
science for what it is, or discourses on the problems of the State. 
When both “das gute Ingenium” and its pathological hypertrophy 
are taken into account, Don Quijote, as a work of art, acquires a 
unity which it has perhaps never before been possible to appreciate 
so fully. We read in Lépez Pinciano’s Filosofia antigua poética 
(Madrid, 1953, I, 48-49): ‘“‘No atiende la imaginacién a las 
verdaderas especies, mas finge otras nueuas, y acerca dellas obra 
de mil maneras.... El instrumento desta facultad pide calor 
con sequedad, compafieros del furor.” 

















TRADITION AND CHANGE IN SOME LATE SPANISH 
VERSE CHAP-BOOKS 


E plebeian romances contained in 2-leaf and 4-leaf pliegos suel- 

tos of the eighteenth and riineteenth centuries usually deserve 
the strictures of their critics. They are indeed often sensational, 
declamatory compositions which have nothing to attract lovers of 
poetry. They lack both the dignity and concentration of the best 
oral balladry as well as the subtlety and cultivation of the romances 
of Lope de Vega and Géngora. Any one who reads through the 
romances vulgares in Durdn cannot help being shocked by the 
brutality of the bandit-heroes, the would-be high-falutin vulgarity 
of the fictional stories and the sentimental religiosity of the adven- 
tures of distressed heroines in the hands of lustful Moslems. If a 
few humorous ballads are more amusing, many of them are coarse; 
and the burlesque narrations are often pointless and repulsive at the 
same time. Sub specie aeternitatis most of the later chap-book 
romances are devoid of literary and often of any moral value. 

The most notable exceptions to this rule are the poems written 
much earlier which continued to circulate in chap-books until the 
nineteenth century. Don Antonio Pérez Gémez has shewn how 
Diego de San Pedro’s Pasién trobada was constantly reprinted as a 
chap-book until 1866 and possibly later ;! and though this poem is 
not a great work of religious literature, it contains some very moving 
passages. The Conde Alarcos was often reprinted for popular con- 
sumption during nearly four centuries,? and so too was Gerineldo.? 
Other less well-known poems might be quoted along side these more 
famous works, poems that are humble and artless, but nevertheless 
have some human and occasionally artistic interest. The fact that 


1 “La Pasién trobada de Diego de San Pedro,” Revista de Literatura, I (1952), 
147-182. 

*Some notes on the different editions of the Conde Arnaldos in the form of 
pliegos sueltos will appear in a future number of the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Bibliographical Society. 

*Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, Diego Catalaén y Alvaro Galmes, Cémo vive un ro- 
mance: Dos ensayos sobre tradicionalidad (Madrid, 1954), pp. 17 (note), 46-50, 
134, 140, 164-165, 178. See also Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, ‘“Tres curiosas 
canciones del siglo XIX,” Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, V (1944), 103-121. 
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these poems and a number of romances artisticos, as well as extracts 
from plays of Calder6én, Rojas Zorrilla, and Moreto, continued to be 
reprinted among the mass of more recent romances de bandidos, 
chascos, matracas and sentimental tales, may make us chary of con- 
demning sweepingly the whole mass of later chap-book poetry in 
Spain. In any case we may remember that Espronceda paid some 
attention to the street-ballad of Lisardo el estudiante de Cérdoba and 
that Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n based a famous novel on a derivation 
of El molinero de Arcos called El corregidor y la molinera.* 

The importance of the chap-book tradition in Spain after the 
end of the seventeenth century lies not in the intrinsic merit of any 
single pliego but in the way they continue to treat earlier themes and 
subjects. So many of these works survive in public and private 
libraries that we must assume that an enormous number passed 
from the printer to the blind men and from them to the almost 
illiterate public. Of these only a few specimens from each printing 
can have been kept by curious purchasers; the vast majority must 
have been read to pieces and otherwise destroyed. This cheap 
literature, in which there could be no copyright, was constantly 
revised and reprinted by different printers. The public did not 
refuse what was new, but it also continued to cherish and enjoy its 
old favourites. Changes crept into new and old texts, more 
modern blocks were devised as old ones wore out or fashions changed ; 
but even the deterioration of cheap nineteenth-century printing 
and paper-making was not radically reflected in some of the very 
old texts. The pliego suelto was probably killed by the cheap news- 
paper, but even today song-sheets are still sold by blind men in 
Spanish towns.’ So we can find many editions of the same poem 
in the course of several centuries. And this too is the source of one 
of the obstacles that face the investigator: he can never be certain 
that any given copy of a pliego represents exactly the original text 
of it, nor can he ever hope to trace all the existing editions of any 
one of these poems. 

The dating of single pliegos is not always simple. The printers 

* Cf. José F. Montesinos, Introduccién a una historia de la novela espafiola en 
el siglo XIX (Valencia, 1955), 178-179; also by the same author: Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcén (Saragossa, 1955), pp. 156-160. See also J. E. Gillet, ““A New Analogue 


of Alarcén’s El sombrero de tres picos,”” Revue Hispanique, LXIII (1928), 616- 
628. 


5 My friend Mr. F. J. Norton bought two such sheets in Badajoz in 1954. 
One is headed: “E] derecho de nacer. De la pelicula del mismo nombre.” 
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frequently reprinted, so that often enough several different editions 
appear over the same imprint, and one cannot easily tell which is 
the earliest. I own two copies of the same printing of the same 
pliego; one is dated 1836, the other has no date at all. Where the 
printer’s name is given, bibliographical manuals often supply an 
approximate date. But where there is neither date nor imprint, 
dating and place of printing may become entirely conjectural. It 
would be helpful if a series of investigations could be carried out to 
determine when certain orthographic conventions first began or 
ceased: when did long f go out of fashion? What are the latest 
dates for abbreviations like 9, or 2? for an initial vocalic v (i.e., vno, 
vncién)? for ¢? for ss? for grave accents? When did Christiano lose 
its h or modern b and v become standardised in print? If facts like 
these were easily available, the dating of undated chap-books would 
be considerably easier. 

When, therefore, we have to do with an early pliego or a later 
unique one, it seems necessary that any description of it should be 
pedantically accurate and full. Capitals in the title should be re- 
produced as capitals, italics as italics, and if the abbreviations and 
long f{ cannot be reproduced, their presence should be noted. 
Where, however, the early editions have already been described, it 
would seem unnecessary to take so much trouble about later ones, 
unless the investigator has some special end in view. The material 
for the history of the later pliegos is abundant, scattered and inco- 
herent. To prepare complete descriptions of every printing would 
be unrewarding and unnecessary labor in most cases, except perhaps 
for those printed before, say, 1700. On the other hand the number 
of editions of any one pliego is an indication of its continuing popu- 
larity. Where possible then, in the notes that follow, I shall de- 
scribe fully the earliest version of the work in question and sum- 
marise the later ones by indicating their format and—when known 
—their printer and date. 

Some years ago Professor J. E. Gillet described a factitious 
volume in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid which consisted largely 
of pliegos sueltos composed of single speeches from Golden-Age 
comedias.6 More recently Monsieur Bataillon,’? dofia Amada 


* “A Neglected Chapter in the History of the Spanish romance,” Revue His- 
panique, LVI (1922), 434-457. “Postscript,” LX (1924), 37-40. 
7 “La Cancién de la Atala,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVI (1934), 199-205. 
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Lépez de Meneses* and sefior Entrambasaguas® have described 
other pliegos which incorporated themes from French romantic 
sources. In these studies we can see how the works of those who 
wrote for the educated filtered down to the almost illiterate. In 
the notes that follow, this process is also evident. They cannot 
claim to be complete. Their purpose is to shew that a number of 
plebeian romances contained in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Spanish chap-books, had their origin in earlier works of literature: 
Cervantes, Zayas, Lozano. The demonstration will, it is hoped, 
emphasise the continuity of the Spanish literary tradition and the 
way in which even the hack-writers were moved by the same 
themes that men of letters had used in an earlier generation. 

The continuity involved some variation. Don Ramén has 
noted how the Gerineldo chap-book remained almost unaltered from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth century. If, however, we collate the 
versions of the Conde Alarcos we find a number of minor variants 
between the text printed by G. Coci at Saragossa about 1520" and 
that by Don Luis de Ramos y Coria of Cérdoba of c. 1800 and that 
of the Herederos de la Viuda Pla of Barcelona c. 1840(?)." The 
last contains the same number of lines as the first, but the second 
omits ten lines of the touching conversation which took place be- 
tween the Count and the Countess just before her death. The 
other changes are not substantial, but in every case they are for the 
worse. Here is an example: 


Coci, Saragossa Luis de Ramos, Cérdoba 
mas entrellos no auia suefio, mas étre ellos no hubo suefio, 
si la verdad se dezia. ni la verdad se decia. 


An old ripio, misunderstood, has been made into a false statement 
that implies a lack of frankness between husband and wife which is 
unsupported by the rest of the poem. 


8 “Pliegos sueltos romdnticos,” Bulletin Hispanique, LII (1950), 93-117; 
LIII, 176-205. 

*See note 3 above. See also J. F. Montesinos, Introduccién . . . , pp. 164—- 
166. 

% H. Thomas, Early Spanish Ballads in the British Museum, II (Cambridge, 
1927). 

1 Cf. J. M. Valdenebro y Cisneros, La imprenta en Cérdoba (Madrid, 1900), 
no. 1685. My copy has no serial number and is in one part, not three ; it therefore 
seems probable that it is earlier than Valdenebro’s. I also own the Barcelona 
edition. 
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In some other poems, these variations are very much greater. 
The Conde Alarcos was usually printed as an undivided whole; 
others sometimes appeared as a single unit, sometimes in two or 
even three parts. In the latter, a new opening section was often 
added to the second part. Sometimes poems were entirely re- 
written or very substantially revised. As will be apparent later, 
we cannot rely on Durdn (who in this section of his Romancero 
general, the Romancero de romances vulgares, never specifies the 
date or imprint of the pliego suelto he has used to print from), to 
give us the best text of any given romance vulgar. Our material 
fluctuates almost as much as does that of the oral romance; it too 
seems to “vivir en variantes,” although at times one feels that 
agonizar would be a more appropriate word to use. 

The 106 romances vulgares reprinted by Durdn consist of single 
works or parts of works in two, three or more parts. Occasionally 
Duran recognised the source which the poet had drawn on. Thus 
he tells us that Lisardo, el estudiante de Cérdoba is a versification 
taken from the novel Soledades de la vida y desengavios de la muerte of 
Gaspar Lozano Montesinos, that Griselda y Gualtero comes from the 
Decameron, Arlaxa, mora from the novel of the Captive in Don 
Quixote, and that La reina sultana derives from the Historia de los 
bandos of Ginés Pérez de Hita."* So too Valdenebro, when he noted 
the existence of a pliego entitled: La espajiola inglesa. Romance, en 
que se declaran los trdgicos, y amorosos acontecimientos de Ricardo, 
é Isabela, printed by Rafael Garcia Rodriguez of Cérdoba, added: 
“No hay que advertir que el argumento de este romance esta sacado 
de la novela de Cervantes.”"* Here then are five well-known pliegos 
whose origins have been traced back to earlier centuries; two of 
them in Cervantes. I want to shew that these cases are not unique, 
that more examples can easily be found although, as I have said 
before, I cannot hope to exhaust the subject. 


Pliegos sueltos DERIVED FROM THE WORKS OF CERVANTES 


1. Duran 1293-94. Arlaxa, mora. Duran describes this work 
as anonymous; in the last lines of the second part it is attributed to 
one Juan Pérez. The title is that given in the two editions printed 
at Cérdoba listed by Valdenebro (nos. 1728 and 2088). Durdn’s 
text may well be taken from one or other of these pliegos. His 


% Nos. 1271-72, 1273-75, 1293-94, 1298-99. 
3 Op. cit., no 2261. 
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assertion that the story is that of the novel of the Capitve in Don 
Quixote I is correct. The earliest edition of this pliego that I have 
seen is contained in a collection of pliegos in my possession. The 
book has the following manuscript title-page: Coleccién de Roman- 
ces,/ G para su uso / y particular recreacion / recogié / Pasqual 
Agullé./ Valencia 1810/. Many of the pliegos have the imprint of 
Agustin Laborda of Valencia who printed from 1750-1774; his 
widow and daughter carried on the business into the nineteenth 
century. This pliego has a block identical with another in one of 
Laborda’s acknowledged pliegos, but it may well be later than 1774. 
The text differs from that of Durdn in many minor details; more 
substantial is Durdn’s (more probably Durdn’s sources’) omission 
of six of the eight lines at the end of the first part: 


Maravillados quedaron 

del contexto, y sin tardanza 
guardar secreto entre todos 
ofrecen, baxo palabra 

de juramento, entre tanto 
que el designio se lograba, 
como en la segunda parte 
se dard noticia larga. 


The story is set in the reign of Charles II of Spain; the poem may 
therefore have been composed in the seventeenth century. 


B.M.: T. 1958. (15). 
[3 blocks: a Moor, a Moorish woman, a man with flowers. ] 


PRIMERA PARTE / DEL VERDADERO, Y NUEVO RO-/ mance, 
que da cuenta de la forma que cau-/ tivaron & un Cavallero natural de 
Llanes, / Lugar de las Montafias de Oviedo; y co- / mo por una noble 
Mora fe refcatd él, y / otro Cautivo, y fe vinieron ellos, y otros / diez, y un 
Renegado, trayendofe / & la Mora a tierra de Chrif- / tianos, donde fe 


bautizd./ 
Two leaves, no date. 


Refuene el clarin dorado 
por aqueffa region vaga . . 


Colophon: FIN. / [Ornament.) / Se hallara en Valencia en la Imprenta 
de Aguftin Laborda, vive en la Bolferia./ 


[3 blocks: a Moorish woman as above, a ship, a Moor as above. ] 


DE DON DIEGO, Y ARLAJA. / SEGUNDO ROMANCE, QUE 
REFIERE ESTE VER- / dadero fuceffo, y d& cuenta de lo que en el 
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viage les pafsd, / y como facaron al padre de la Mora violentamente de 
fu/cafa, y lo traxeron a la embarcacion, donde defpues / que fe vieron 
feguros, le dieron libertad a él, y / a otros Moros, que trafan prifioneros./ 
Two leaves, no imprint, no date. 

Y defpues que huvo paffado 

quato hafta aqui fe declara, . . . 


The edition in the Agullé volume has no date and no imprint; the 
long f have also disappeared. As the blocks of the Moor and the 
Moorish woman appear to be identical with those in the British 
Museum copy just described, it is almost certainly a later produc- 
tion of the same house. 

2. La gitanilla de Madrid. Duran does not mention this work 
in the catalogue of pliegos suelios in Volume I. Valdenebro lists it 
twice: in the catalogues of Luis de Ramos y Coria (no. 1848) and in 
that of Rafael Garcia Rodriguez (no. 2003). I have a copy of the 
former edition which has no serial number. The British Museum 
catalogue includes an edition alleged to have been printed in Cérdoba 
in 1760 (?); in fact it is the work of Rafael Garcia Rodriguez 
(1805-44). As well as four other nineteenth-century versions, the 
Museum has an edition of 1764; as this is the earliest that I have 
seen it is described below. I possess a version without imprint 
which is contained in the Agullé6 volume described above and yet 
another which is later and also without imprint. These two ro- 
mances were clearly very popular. Their author is variously spelled 
as Vicente Benavente, Benabente and Venavente. The story owes 
nothing to the play with the same title by don Antonio de Solfs and 
everything to Cervantes. The heroine, however, is called Estela, 
the hero “el Conde de Valverde;”’ the dénouement takes place at 
Saragossa. Nothing of the spirit of Cervantes’s novela is present in 
Benavente’s verses; a thin metrical skin is spread over the bare 
bones of the story. 


B.M.: T. 1955. (33). 

[3 blocks: a woman, our Lady of the Pillar, a man. ] 

NUEVO, Y DISCRETO ROMANCE, QUE DECLARA / la peregrina 
Hiftoria de la Gitanilla de Madrid, y de la fuerte / que la robd una Gitana 


en la Ciudad de Zaragoza, y los / varios fuceffos que le fucedieron, como 
/ fe ver& en efta / PRIMERA PARTE./ 


Two leaves. 
Publique & voces la Fama 
por los Reynos mas remotos . . 
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Colophon: FIN./ [rule.] / Con Licencia: En Madrid, en la Imprenta de 
Cruzada. Se hallara en / la Lonja de Papel de Andrés de Sotos, mas 
abajo de la Porteria / de San Martin. Afio de 1764. 

LA GITANILLA DE MADRID. / EN ESTE SE REFIERE, COMO 
ANDANDO / por la Efpafia, vinieron 4 parar 4 Zaragoza, y en manos de 
la / Jufticia, por un falfo teftimonio, y eftando fentenciada / & horea, fe 
defeubrié fer hija del Virrey, fin otras / particularidades./ SEGUNDA 


PARTE./ 


Two leaves. The colophon is identical with that of the Primera Parte. 
Ya dixe como mandd 
el Rey, que ante fu prefencia . . 


3. La fuerza de la sangre. Durdn does not mention this pliego, 
nor does Valdenebro. I have been unable to locate it in the 
British Museum. My copy is contained in the collection of Agullé 
described under Arlaxa, mora above. It too is probably the work 
of the Laborda household, as it contains a block used elsewhere by 
Laborda himself. The story is that of the novela ejemplar with a 
few changes: the scene is set in Le6n not Toledo; Leocadia becomes 
dofia Rosa Cisneros, her ravisher don Juan Gonzdlez. She takes 
an image of the Blessed Virgin Mary, not a Crucifix, from his house, 
and she bears a daughter, not a son. Otherwise the story remains 
the same. The verse of this anonymous poet, without being in any 
way remarkable, is less clumsy than that of Juan Pérez or Vicente 
Benavente. A description of my copy follows: 


[Two blocks: two men with drawn swords, a man in armour with sword 
drawn and shield. } 


LA FUERZA DE LA SANGRE./ DONA ROSA CISNEROS./ 
VERDADERA RELACION, EN LA QUE SE DA / cuenta y declara el 
maravilloso suceso que ie acae- / cid A esta Sefiora: refiérese, como habién- 
dola roba- / do un mancebo del lado de sus padres, la goz6 / violenta- 
mente. Con todo lo demas que / vera el curioso Lector en esta / PRI- 


MERA PARTE./ 


Two leaves, no imprint, no date. 
Al sacro Autor soberano, 
que crié la tierra y cielo, . . . 


[Two blocks: a lady holding a letter, a man in the country, hat in hand. ] 
LA FUERZA DE LA SANGRE. / DONA ROSA CISNEROS. / 
CURIOSA RELACION, EN QUE SE DA FIN / al lastimoso suceso de 
esta Sefiora: refiérese el raro / caso por el qual se descubrié el ofensor de 
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su honra; / y como se casaron con mucho contento y alegria / de ambas 


partes. Con todo lo demas que / vera el curioso Lector en esta / 
SEGUNDA PARTE./ 


Two leaves, no imprint, no date. 
En la primer parte dixe, 
noble auditorio discreto, . . . 


4. La espafiola inglesa. The edition of this novela as a verse 
chap-book printed by Garcia Rodriguez of Cérdoba has already 
been mentioned. I have not seen any early edition of it. A very 
late one is contained in a volume in the University Library at 


‘ Cambridge (s743°1. c. 8. 1.). Its very lateness perhaps merits a 


description of it. 


(TRES PLIEGOS) / [Block of a scene at a ball in a nineteenth-century 
setting.] / HISTORIA / DEL ENAMORADO RICARDO Y LA 
HERMOSA ISABEL,/ LLAMADA / LA ESPANOLA INGLESA./ 
En la que se da cuenta de los muchos y raros acontecimientos que su-/cedieron 
dé estos dos amantes./ [Ornament. ] / MADRID, 1866./ IMPRENTA DE 


MARES Y COMPANIA, PLAZUELA DE A [sic] CEBADA, NUM. 
13./ 


This is the complete title-page. On the back of it is printed between 
rules: A utorizada segtin la ley vigente. There are 24 numbered pages, 
and it is divided into six “partes.’”’ After each subheading is a 
brief abstract of the “parte” in question. 


Primera parte. 


En cuanto ilumina y bafia 
el rubicundo planeta .. . p. 3 


Segunda parte. 


Aumentaban con el llanto 
los padres de la cautiva .. . Re 


Tercera parte. 


Apenas hubo logrado 
aquel falso vil intento .. . p. 1 


Cuarta parte. 
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Quedé6 con esta respuesta 


Ricardo tan pensativo . . . p. 14 
Quinta parte. 

Asf estaba en Sevilla 

aguardando & que viniese . . . p. 18 
Sesta parte. 


Ya en aqueste tiempo habian 
cumplfdose los dos afios. . . . p. 21. 


At the end the author’s name is said to be Alfonso Pablo Morales.* 

This exhausts the Cervantine verse chap-books that I have seen. 
Ford and Lansing mention what may be other examples,“ but it is 
uncertain whether they are in prose or verse. Thus they mention a 
version of Las dos doncellas printed by the Viuda de Vazquez, 
Seville, 1816 in 5 gatherings'® and an adaptation of El amante li- 


* Editor's note. We have two copies of this pliego, printed at “Valladolid, 

Imprenta de Santaren, portales de espaderia, nimero 9, donde se halla ésta y otras 
varias.” The description is as follows: 
[Frame containing three block figures, left to right: woman holding rose, and two 
sailing ships of different types ] / Historia DEL VALEROSO RICARDO / Y LA HERMOSA 
IsABELA, / LLAMADA LA EspaNoua INGLESA, / COMPUESTA EN VERSO / Y DIVIDIDA 
EN SEIS PARTES./ Se d4& cuenta del robo de Isabela, su crianza en Inglaterra, los 
amores de Ricardo, cautiverio de éste; y como se casa- / ron los dos en Espafia 
despues de muchos y raros aconteci- / mientos. / / Valladolid etc., as 
above.// 24 pages. 

In the Library of Princeton University (3166.867) there is a copy of a Historia 
en compendio de la vida y hechos del ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
published by the same printer, Ddmaso Santaren, and dated 1840 by Palau 
(Second edition, III, 403). It announces for sale La Espafiola Inglesa, not further 
specified, but probably the pliego described here. J. E. G. 

“J. D. M. Ford and R. Lansing, Cervantes, a Tentative Bibliography . . . 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 24-25. 

18 In the same volume which contains the Espajiola inglesa poem described 
above, there is a prose chap-book which may be a later edition of this one: 


(TRES PLIEGOS)/ [Block.] / HISTORIA / DE LAS DOS DONCELLAS 
DISFRAZADAS / Y / RAROS ACONTECIMIENTOS DE ELLAS. / [Orna- 
ment.] / MADRID.—1864. / IMPRENTA DE MARES Y COMPANIA, 
PLAZUELA DE LA CEBADA, NUM. 13./ 


There are 24 numbered pages, and the work is divided into four chapters. The 
first. two sentences run as follows: ‘Era una tarde silenciosa del mes de diciembre. 
Ya el sol se habia ocultado en el lejano horizonte, y el cielo, encapotado en blan- 
quecinas nubes, anunciaba 4 la tierra la proximidad de una noche Iluviosa.”’ 
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beral called Historia del noble Ricardo y la hermosa Leonisa, which is 
more fully described in Valdenebro, no. 1596. The latter refer- 
ence, which occurs between two entries of prose chap-books, seems 
to imply that this also is a prose work. There may well be many 
others, both in prose and verse. 


Pliegos sueltos DERIVED FROM THE NOVELS OF 
Dofta Marfa DE Zayas 


The two volumes of novels which this celebrated authoress 
launched on the Spanish literary word in 1637 and 1649 provided a 
number of sensational stories which could easily be exploited by the 
hack-writers of romances. Here were exciting stories and easy 
tears, horrors without number and lively exhibitions of the prodigious 
powers of evil. When her stories had been adapted and summarised 
in verse there was little debasement of feeling, for Dofia Marfa did 
not specialise in emotional subtleties or the exploration of fine de- 
grees of sensibility. She liked to portray the innocent female victims 
of male brutality and lust or to shew black magic as it ruined the 
happiness of virtue. She gave her public what it wanted, and the 
readers of the chap-books often wanted the same thing, only in the 
form to which they had grown accustomed. Our reactions to her 
horrors and sentimentalities are only those provoked by the mere 
thought of what she describes; her works are readable—and there 
the resemblance to literature ends. She could demand no respect 
from those who wanted a work of art that did more than provide an 
easy reaction to mechanically-operating stimuli. The following 
extract from a pliego called variously El hechizo de Sevilla or La 
cautiva de Sevilla will shew that her name was known to the unedu- 
cated public who bought these productions: 


Most readers will need no more! ([Editor’s note. We own another prose version 
of this novela. Description: Pliegos 4. / [Block] / Historia DE Las / Dos DON- 
CELLAS / DISFRAZADAS,/ Y RAROS ACONTECIMIENTOS DE DON RAFAEL / DE VILLA- 
vicencio,/ y Marco Antonio / Sacada de las Obras de Miguel de Cervantes./ 
/ Con licencia: En Cérdoba, en la Imprenta de Don Rafael Garcia / 





Rodriguez, Calle de la Libreria. // 32 numbered pages. The first sentence runs as 
follows: “Cinco leguas de la Ciudad de Sevilla esté un Lugar, que se llama Castil 
blanco; y en uno de muchos mesones que tiene, 4 la hora que anochecia entré un 
caminante sobre un hermoso caballo, pidiendo le diesen un aposento donde 
recogerse.” The original text has been reduced by about half. According to 
Valdenebro, as Professor Wilson pointed out above, Garcia Rodriguez printed 
from 1805 to 1844. J. E. G.] 
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Ciérrese el bello volumen 

de retéricas historias, 

que en p4rrafos deleytosos 
son inagotables copias. 

El teatro de los dioses 
Aganipe y Elicona 

no inunden con sus raudales 
poéticas laudatorias 

con tantos dioses fingidos, 

y tantas mentidas diosas. 
No apolégicos quadernos 

de ficciones fabulosas, 

ni de Hipélito y Aminta 

las novelas enredosas, 

ni Zayas la madrilefia, 

de quien la fama pregona: 
y finalmente ninguna 

de quantas se nos mencionan 
para recreo del gusto, 

y deleytar la memoria, 

no se iguala ni empareja 

& una verdadera historia. . . .'® 


5. Durdén 1276-68. Don Jaime de Aragén. The author’s 
name, according to the last lines of the Tercera parte, was Juan 
Dionisio. The British Museum has editions of Seville (1755?) and 
Madrid 1761. Valdenebro lists printings by Luis de Ramos y 
Coria and Rafael Garcia Rodriguez (Nos. 1752 and 2012); I own 
the primera parte of the latter, which is almost identical with Durdn’s 
text. The earlier editions, including that in the Agull6é volume, 
differ widely from that given by Durdn. The three parts of this 
romance follow closely the events related in the novel Tarde llega el 
desengafio, which first appeared in the Desengafios amorosos of 1647. 
The place names and proper names of Zayas were all preserved. 
Here is the description of the earliest edition that I have seen: 


B.M.: 12330. 1. 14. (4). 

[Large block: a man is seated at a table and a woman lies near; on the 
right a man is in conversation with a negress. ] 
ROMANCE, QVE DECLARA LOS VARIOS SVCESSOS DE / Don 


16 My quotation is taken from the volume compiled by Pasqual Agullé de- 
scribed above. The text was printed “en Valencia, en la Imprenta de Agustin 
Laborda, vive en la Bolseria.”’ 
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Jayme de Aragon, fiendo el mas notable el de la Calavera, y otros; / con lo 
demas que vera el curiofo Lector./ PRIMERA PARTE./ 


Two leaves, no date. 
Remote [sic] el vuelo mi pluma 
hafta la region mas alta... 


Colophon: Con licencia: En Sevilla, por JOSEPH PADRINO, en calle / 
Genova./ : 


[3 blocks: a house and tree, a man on a horse, a man with a gun. } 

SEGUNDA PARTE DE LOS ROMANCES DE DON JAYME / de 
Aragon, y la Calavera./ 
Two leaves, no date. " 
Profiguiendo de efta hiftoria 

el difeurfo comenzado . . . 


Colophon: Con licencia: en Sevilla, por JOSEPH PADRNO [sic], en 
Calle Genova./ 


[Block of two people praying in a house; the devil flies out of a window. ] 
TERCERA PARTE DE LOS ROMANCES DE DON / Jayme de { 
Aragon, y la Calavera./ F 
Two leaves, no date. 


Defeando concluir F] 
de efte fuceffo admirable . . . . 





: Colophon: Con licencia: En Sevilla, en la Imprenta de JOSEPH PA- 
{ 

' DRINO, / Mercader de Libros, en calle de Genova./ 

i According to Escudero y Perosso'” José Padrino was working be- 
f tween the years 1748 and 1775. At the beginning of the volume 


i from which the above particulars were taken there is a manuscript 
| list of the contents and the statement : “del Recogimiento de Carlos 
Federico Trampe 1758.” The slightly later edition already referred 
to was printed by the Imprenta de Cruzada for Andrés de Sotos, 
Madrid, 1761. (T. 1957. (58).) 


raters) 


6. El jardin engafioso. Not mentioned by Durdn. The 
British Museum has an edition of 1760; Valdenebro quotes an un- 
i dated version printed by Josef de Galvez y Aranda of Cérdoba (he 
| printed between 1788-90) as well as editions by Ramos and Rodri- 
4s 


OLE 5 EOI OS * 


% guez (nos. 786, 1675, and 2257). An undated edition in the Agullé 
st volume may have come from the house of Agustin Laborda of 
ih Valencia or his successors. The romance is a slightly simplified 
sf 





" Francisco Escudero y Perosso, Tipografia hispalense (Madrid, 1894), p. 51. 
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version of the Zayas novel with the same title which appeared in the 
Novelas amorosas y ejemplares of 1637. The place is changed from 
Saragossa to Lisbon. In Zayas the brothers are called Federico and 
Jorge; in the romance they are Joseph and Fadrique. The names of 
the sisters (Constancia and Teodora) are the same in both. The 
conversation between Teodosia and Jorge in the novel does not 
exactly tally with that between Constanza and Fadrique in the 
pliego. Nor is the illness of don Carlos mentioned in the latter. In 
the novel the devil’s discomfiture is brought about by Cerlos’s heroic 
self-restraint ; in the poem by the intervention of Our Lady of the 
Rosary. Here is the description of the British Museum text: 


B.M.: T. 1955. (30). 


[Block of Our Lady of the Rosary with the Infant Christ, St. Dominic, 
and St. Rita. ] 


JARDIN ENGANOSO. / NUEVA RELACION, Y CURIOSO RO- 
MANCE,/ en que fe refieren los amores de Don Fadrique de Alvéra, / 
Don Jofeph de Alvéra, Dofia Conftanza, y Dofia Theodofia. / Dafe 
cuenta como Don Fadrique did muerte 4 fu hermano, y lo echd en un 
pozo, y le entregd el alma al Demonio, por / gozar de Dofia Conftanza; y 
como cafd con Dofia Theodofia; / con todo lo demas, que vera el curiofo 
/ en efta / PRIMERA PARTE./ 


Two leaves. 


Con el favor de MARIA, 

§ como Madre de gracia, . . . 

Colophon: FIN./ [Rule] / Con Licencia en Madrid, en la Imprenta de 
Francifco Xa- / vier Garcia, afio 1760. Se hallar& en la Lonja de Pa- / 
pel, mas abaxo de la Porteria de San Martin./ SEGUNDA PARTE / 
DEL JARDIN ENGANOSO./ 


Two leaves. 


Ya dexa el primer Romance 
cafada & Dofia Conftanza, .. . 


Colophon: FIN./ [rule) / Con Licencia en Madrid, en la Imprenta de 
Francifeo Xa- / vier Garcia ano de 1760. Se hallara en la Lonja de 
Pa- / pel, mas abaxo de la Porteria de San Martin./ 


7. Durdn 1269-70. La peregrina doctora. There is a version 
in the British Museum of Madrid, c. 1760. (T. 1958. (27).) The 
Agull6 edition is almost certainly from the Laborda house at 
Valencia. I also own an earlier version which must have been 
printed before 1750 at Seville. Valdenebro lists prints by Ramos 
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and Rodriguez (nos. 1791 and 2002). There are also two editions 
of about 1830 in the British Museum. Juan Miguel de Fuego was 
the author. The texts vary enormously; here are four specimens 


of the opening lines: 
A. (J.A. Hermosilla, Seville.) 


Sacra Aurora luminante, 

que de esse Alcazar Supremo 
pisas alfombras de Estrellas, 
con poder Trino y Eterno, 
cercada de Serafines, 

y de los Angeles bellos, 

y los Querubines todos 

con trinados instrumentos, 
en acordes melodias, 

pues estan cantando versos, 
Diziendo: Rosa encarnada, 
Sacra Aurora, Oliva, Cedro, 
Madre de Misericordia, 
Crystal puro, claro Espejo, 
adonde se esta mirando 

todo el Celestial Imperio, 
MARIA, con vuestro manto, 
Virgen, tapais todo el Cielo, 
como el ave, que en su nido, 
con sus delicados buelos 

a sus hijos da calor, 

y los libra del sereno. 

Os ruego, Luzero claro, 
Madre de Dios verdadero, 
que pues tapais con el manto 
el Consistorio Supremo, 
tapeis a vuestros devotos 
con aquesse claro velo, 

que no le cayga el rozio 

de la mancha del veneno, 
que assi os lo pide vn devoto 
con ambos brazos abiertos. 
Y pues los Angeles todos 

os estén cantando versos, 

yo tambien quiero cantarle 
a mi Auditorio discreto, 

y ayudado de tu gracia 
podré salir deste empefio. 


B. (? Laborda, Valencia.) 


Sacra Antorcha luminante, 
que en ese alcdzar supremo 
pisais alfombras de estrellas, 
con poder tan grave y regio, 
cercada de Serafines 

y de los Angeles bellos, 

y los Querubines todos 

con acordes instrumentos, 

y con dulces melodias 

os estén cantando versos, 
diciendo: Rosa encarnada, 
sacra Aurora, Oliva y Cedro, 
Madre de misericordia, 
cristal puro, claro espejo, 
en donde se esté mirando 
todo el celestial imperio: 
Maria con vuestro manto 
tapais y cubris el cielo, 
como el ave que en su nido 
con sus delicados vuelos 

les da calor 4 sus hijos, 

y defiende del sereno. 

Yo os ruego, Lucero claro, 
Madre de Dios verdadero, 
que pues amparais benigna 
al que implora vuestros ruegos, 
ampareis vuestros devotos 
con aquese hermoso velo, 
que no les cayga el rocfo 

ni la mancha de veneno, 
que asi os lo pide un devoto 
con cordialfsimo afecto. 

Y pues los Angeles todos 

os estén cantando versos, 
yo tambien quiero cantarle 
& mi auditorio discreto, 

y ayudado de tu gracia, 
podré salir de este empefio. 
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En la Ciudad de Lisboa, 
en el Lusitano Reyno, 
vivia vn gran Potentado, 
tan noble, y tan Cavallero, 
que General de las Tropas 
lo hizo su Rey Don Pedro, 
llamado Don Alexandro 

de Figueroa y Sarmiento. 
Este tal era casado: 

con qué pena lo refiero! 
con qué pesares lo digo! 

y con qué pena lo siento, 
pues no quisiera dezirlo! 
que en lo interior de mi pecho 
el corazon me palpita, 

y & vozes me esta diziendo: 
Tente, hombre, no lo digas, 
sino dexa esse sucesso, 

y passate a otro Romance; 
pues ya no tiene remedio, 
y es fuerza ya declararlo, 
aunque se enoje el silencio. 
Casése Don Alexandro. . 


A. (J.A. Hermosilla, Seville.) 
B. (? Laborda, Valencia.) 
Cc {Ki X. Garefa, Madrid 

* \No imprint, no date. 
Soberana luz brillante, 
que de ese azil Pavimento 
eres lumbrera mayor, 
vistiéndote del Sol mesmo, 
orlada de tantas luces, 
que el enemigo soverbio 
se abras6, fatal pavesa, 
en un terrible despefio, 
por no vér que sola tu 
has de quebrantarle el cuello. 
A ti digo, Virgen sacra, 
Madre del Divino Verbo, 
amparo de pecadores, 
Palma, Luz, Libano, Huerto. 
A ti digo la que en gracia, 
desde el instante primero, 
ni Vos pudisteis ser mas, 


En la ciudad de Lisboa, 

en el lusitano reyno, 

vivia un gran Potentado, 
tan noble y tan caballero, 
que General de sus tropas 
era de su Rey Don Pedro, 
llamado Don Alexandro 

de Figueroa y Sarmiento. 
Este tal era casado: 

con qué pena lo refiero! 
con qué pesares lo digo! 

y con qué dolor lo siento! 
pues no quisiera decirlo, 
que en lo interior de mi pecho 
el corazon me palpita 

y 4 voces me esté diciendo: 
calla, hombre, no lo digas; 
sino dexa ese suceso, 

y pasate & otro Romance. 
Mas ya no tiene remedio, 
y es fuerza que lo declare, 
aunque se enoje el silencio, 
Casdse Don Alexandro.. . 


D. (Duran, 1269) 


Soberana luz brillante, 


Madre del divino Verbo, 
amparo de pecadores, 
palma, luz, libano y huerto; 
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ni Dios quiso fueseis menos. 
Madre de los pecadores, 
siendo vuestro ssilo cierto, 
y el devoto que te llama, 
logra siempre sus deseos: 
dad & mi pluma la gracia, 
que si la logro, pretendo 
contar un caso admirable 


de los muchos que habeis hecho. 


Dad retorica 4 mis labios, 
iluminad mis anhelos, 
inflamad mi corazon, 

dad luz a mi entendimiento 
facundia 4 mi voluntad, 
para que tierno mi pecho, 
por los cauces de mis ojos 
salga en lagrimas deshecho, 
para contar el mas raro, 
mas peregrino, y mas nuevo 
caso que admiran los siglos 
en el transcurso del tiempo. 
En la Ciudad de Lisboa, 

en el Lusitano Reyno, 
vivia un gran Potentado, 
tan noble, y tan Caballero, 
que general de las tropas 

le hizo su Rey Don Pedro. 
Le llaman Don Alejandro 
de Figueroa, y Sarmiento; 
este tal era casado, 

(con qué penas lo refiero! 
con qué pesares lo digo! 

y con qué dolor lo cuento! 
con una bizarra Dama, 

con un peregrino objecto .. . 


Cc F. X. Garcfa, Madrid 
* \ No imprint, no date. 


dad a mi pluma la gracia, 

que si la logro pretendo 

contar un caso admirable 

de los muchos que habeis hecho. 


En la ciudad de Lisboa 

y en su lusitano pueblo 
vivia un gran potentado, 
tan noble y tan caballero, 
que general de las tropas 
lo hizo su rey Don Pedro. 
Le llaman Don Alejandro 
de Figueroa y Sarmiento: 
este tal era casado 

jcon qué pena lo refiero! 
jcon qué pesares lo digo! 
iy con qué dolor lo siento! 
con una preciosa dama, 
con un peregrino objeto .. . 


D. (Duran, 1269.) 


HR, XXV (1957) 


The comparison is boring but instructive. The four versions 
differ, and the last has almost omitted the introductory invocation 
1: of the Virgin. One wonders what the author would have thought 
1 of the changes that his composition has undergone. The shortening 

‘ of D may well be due to a printer’s having tried to compress two 
separate two-leaf pliegos into one, or having to use large type to re- 
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print an original in small type. One suspects that the exigencies of a 
particular type or format may have a good deal to do with the vari- 
ations between editions of any single romance. In any case the 
reader will be able to see that he can never assume that there is a 
standard text to any romance vulgar—any more than there is one 
for a romance tradicional. In this case, Durdn has obviously chosen 
an inferior text for his reprint. 

The romance is a much shortened adaptation of Maria de 
Zayas’s novel La perseguida triunfante from the Desengafios amoro- 
sos. ‘The scene is set in Lisbon, not Hungary. Ladislao is called 
don Alejandro de Figueroa y Sarmiento, the heroine dofia Inés de 
Portocarrero. There is no mention of Federico’s compact with the 
devil or of Beatriz’s adventures with the Duke Octavio or at the 
Emperor’s court. The miracles have become more explicit, and the 
lion is explained as animated by the soul of one of the brutal mon- 
teros killed by his comrades and expiating his sins in purgatory. 
The story is simplified and has a greater unity. Here is the de- 
scription of the Seville edition: 


[Three blocks: a pot of flowers, figures of a king, a man and a woman in 
the country, another pot of flowers. ] 

PRIMERA PARTE DE LOS ROMANCHS / de la Peregrina Doctora. 
/ Compuefto por Juan Miguel del Fuego./ 

Two leaves, no date. Ornament of leaves between the columns. 

Sacra Aurora luminante, 

que de efte Alcazar Supremo .. . 


Colophon: Con licencia en Sevilla, 4 cofta de Jofeph Antonio de Her- / 
mofilla, Mercader de Libros en calle / de Genova./ 


[Three blocks: a man, a woman with cloak, hat, staff and rosary, a lion 
tied to a pillar. ] 

SEGVNDA PARTE DE LOS ROMANCES / de la Peregrina Doctora. / 
Compuefto por Juan Miguel del Fuego./ 

Two leaves, no date. Ornament of leaves between columns. 


Vamos aora 4 los quatro, 
que fe quedaron rifiendo, . . . 


Colophon: Con licencia: En Sevilla: A cofta de Jofeph Antonio de Her- 
/ mofilla Mercader de Libros en calle de Genova.* 


* | Editor’s note. We have an edition, also in two parts, printed at 
Cérdoba by Rafael Garcia Rodriguez (1805-1849). It has the three 
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opening lines of B, followed by three different lines, then passes to En 
la Ciudad de Lisboa . . . which is common to the four versions com- 
pared by Professor Wilson. J. E. G.] 


8. Don Pedro Juan de la Rosa. Not mentioned by Duran. 
The only copy with which I am acquainted is contained in Pasqual 
Agullé’s compilation. Again the copy looks as though it might be 
a Laborda production. This two-part romance is clearly an adapta- 
tion of El juez de su causa from the Novelas amorosas y ejemplares. 
There are many similarities in the incidents; but the names, places, 
and some other details are changed. Common to the two stories 
are the following: the woman whom the hero scorns puts on men’s 
clothes and becomes his page; through her fault (intentional in 
Zayas, accidental in the romance) both she and her rival are carried 
off by the Moors or Turks. The hero is arrested (or threatened with 
arrest) as a consequence of the heroine’s disappearance, but he con- 
trives to escape to Africa where he serves as a soldier. The treach- 
erous woman becomes a renegade and meets a bad end. The 
heroine, after an attempted rape by her Moslem master, escapes to 
the Spanish army in which she serves as a man, earns promotion 
and meets her lover, who becomes her secretary (Zayas) or servant 
(romance). She later secures the appointment of judge in her 
native town, tries her lover, reveals herself, frees him and marries 
him. In Zayas the action takes place in Valencia, Fez, Tunis, and 
Valencia; in the pliego the places are Saragossa, Barcelona, Algiers, 
Ceuta, and Barcelona. Changes in name can be seen in transcrip- 
tion given below. In the romance the villainess is the early love of 
the hero; in Zayas she had never been loved by him. In the 
rgmance the heroine kills her Moorish admirer; in Zayas he is im- 
paied through the intervention of the King of Fez. The villainess’s 
réle is reduced in the romance: there is no further act of treachery 
by her after she abandons the Christian faith. 


[Three blocks: a man walking, a ship, a couple on horseback. ] 


D. PEDRO JUAN DE LA ROSA./ NUEVA RELACION, EN QUESE 
DA CUENTA / como este Caballero se enamoré de Dofia Marfa de / 
Vargas, ambos naturales de la ciudad de Zaragoza; / y pasando a Bar- 
celona, la olvid6 por Dofia Juana / Violante: refiérese, como su primer 
dama le siguié / y le sirvié de criado; y yendo & sacar una noche / & Dofia 
Juana, las cautivaron los Moros, y se las / llevaron 4 Argel, donde fueron 
vendidas./ Con lo demds que vera el curioso. / PRIMERA PARTE. / 


RENT 
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Two leaves, no imprint, no date. 

Los que presumen de amantes, 

exponiéndose 4 los riesgos . . . 

[Two blocks: a ship, a Moor who holds a spear. ] 

D. PEDRO JUAN DE LA ROSA. / NUEVA RELACION, EN LA 
QUE SE DECLARA / como Dojia Juana Violante maté a un Turco, y 
se / pasé & Ceuta con su vestido, donde por sus hazafias / obtuvo el 
empleo de Gobernador de Barcelona, y al / hacer justicia de su amante, 
se descubrié quien era, / y se hicieron las bodas. Con todo lo demas / 
que veré el curioso en esta / SEGUNDA PARTE./ 

Two leaves, no imprint, no date. 

Ya dixe como quedaron 

las desgraciadas doncellas . . . 


Pliegos sueltos DERIVED FROM THE WORKS OF 
CristéBaL Lozano 


9. El cristiano y el gentil. This work is mentioned in Durdn’s 
catalogue in the first volume (p. lxxxvii). Valdenebro (no. 2091) 
describes an edition by Rafael Garcia Rodriguez; this may be found 
in the British Museum (11450. h. 6.(20)). Once again there is a 
mistake in the hazarded date (?1760) in the B.M. catalogue. The 
earliest edition that I have seen is in the Agullé volume; it has no 
imprint but resembles Laborda’s work. The author’s name was 
Juan Méndez; he says of his story: 


lo hallo en David perseguido 
en su primero tratado. 


The story is included in sefior Entrambasaguas’s selection from 
Lozano under the title: Dos ejemplos de amistad.'* 


[3 blocks: a man in a toga, a lady, a man in eighteenth-century costume. ] 
EL CRISTIANO Y EL GENTIL. / PRIMERA PARTE, EN QUE SE 
REFIERE LA MAS / firme amistad que tuvieron un Cristiano y un 
Gentil, / y los varios sucesos que 4 entrambos acaecieron./ 

Two leaves, no imprint. 

Coronado de laureles, 

sobre su dorado carro .. . 


[The same blocks as above. ] 
SEGUNDA PARTE, EN LA QUAL SE PROSIGUE / la historia ver- 
dadera de la mas firme amistad / entre el Cristiano y el Gentil./ 


18 [Cristébal] Lozano, Historias y leyendas, edicién y prélogo de Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1943). 
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Two leaves, no imprint. 


Ya dixe, si bien te acuerdas, 
noble auditorio discreto, . . . 


10. Udo de Sajonia. Not mentioned by Durdn. The edition 
of the primera parte in the Agull6 volume has an ornament used 
elsewhere by the Laborda house. Valdenebro (no. 1847) lists an 
edition by Luis de Ramos y Coria. The author’s name is given as 
Paredes at the end of the segunda parte. The romance follows 
closely the Historia del arzobispo Udén in Lozano’s El rey penitente, 
David arrepentido, Chapter V.” Details follow from the Agullé 
volume: 


+ / PRIMERA PARTE, QUE REFIERE LA DEPRAVADA VIDA / 
del desventurado Udo, Arzobispo de Saxonia, y del tremendo / castigo 
que con él se executé, por no corresponder & las fine- / zas de Maria 
Santisima, ni hacer caso de los avisos di- / vinos. Con lo demas que 
vera el curioso./ 


[Large block which shews Christ seated on a throne and a terrified monk 
on the left. The decapitated body of Udo lies in the centre. Saint 
Maurice with a sword in his hand stands on the right, behind him four 
Apostles. ] 


Two leaves, no imprint, no date. A leaf ornament between the columns. 


A la soberana Aurora, 
Estrella del firmamento, .. . 


+ / SEGUNDA PARTE, EN QUE SE REFIEREN EL CASTIGO / 
que Dios executé con el alma del desventurado Udo; y como / permitié que 
se viese, para escarmiento de los hombres. / Dase cuenta del espantoso 
fin de su cuerpo./ 


[Large block which shews Satan seated on a chair above a human-headed 
hell-mouth. On the left four devils, three standing and one lying, drag a 
mitred figure towards the hell-mouth. ] 

Two leaves, no imprint, no date. 


Otra vez, divina Aurora, 
otra vez, Nardo supremo, .. . 


It seems unlikely that any one of the chap-books described above 
contains the earliest printing of the romance which it contains. 
Those persons who have the curiosity to hunt further afield may 
well discover earlier editions, but even then they can never be cer- 
tain that the earliest edition has been found. Many chap-book 


9 TI, 88-100 in the selection of Entrambasaguas. 
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editions must have been thumbed to pieces and entirely lost ; others 
exist only in single copies. As far as I am aware none of the 74 
pliegos which Samuel Pepys bought in Seville in 1684 survives out- 
side Magdalene College, Cambridge.” Therefore we cannot say— 
even to a year or two—when the taste for adapting for public con- 
sumption the novels of Cervantes, Zayas, and Lozano began. Prob- 
ably the process had already begun before the end of the seventeenth 
century, though I do not know of any specific seventeenth-century 
copies. We can see, however, that the vogue continued all through 
the eighteenth and up to the second half of the nineteenth century. 
None of these romances can be considered in any way a work of 
literature, but taken together, with ( no doubt) other examples that 
I have been unable to trace, they exemplify a more general phen- 
omenon of Spanish literature which includes much more important 
works. As the oral romances derive in part from the cantares de 
gesta or from such works as the Crénica sarracina, so these plebeian 
romances derive from plays and novels of the seventeenth century. 
As the oral romances vary because of the vagaries of their singers, 
so these also vary owing to the vagaries and the necessities of the 
printing-house and the public taste. The chap-book tradition has 
some resemblance to the tradition of the ballad, only it is a tradition 
of the printed, not the spoken, word. The plebeian romances helped 
to spread the themes if not the manner of the seventeenth-century 
novel among the masses for almost 200 years. They are an example 
of the conservatism that Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal has so ably 
diagnosed in other superior branches of Spanish literature. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the ten works described are 
artistically worthless. Their language is grandiloquent, sensational, 
sentimental, and bathetic. Cervantes becomes banal, Zayas more 
obviously absurd, and even poor Lozano loses the garrulous 
naiveté that makes his unoriginal anecdotes readable. The im- 
portance of the chap-books lies in the fact that with others they 
catered for the tastes of semi-illiterate Spaniards and Spanish 
Americans for more than 150 years. They provided the poor man’s 
novel during the eighteenth century and a large part of the nine- 
teenth. Nothing better was provided for them by the educated, 
who, as Sefior Montesinos has noted,” were without any kind of 


*® See my work in progress in the Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society. 
1 Cf. Introduccién . . . , pp. 1-13. 
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novel of their own during the greater part of those years. Senti- 
mentalised and coarsened versions of Cervantes, even if they were 
accompanied by eulogies of the lawlessness of Esteban and Juan de 
Arévalo, provided as good reading matter as that avidly devoured 
by many of the educated during these sad years of Spanish literary 
history. 

Cambridge University, 

Cambridge, England 


Epwarp M. WILsoNn 
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VARIA 


THE ALLEGED ACQUAINTANCE OF WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT AND JOSE MARIA HEREDIA 


In his book, José Maria Heredia, primogénito del romanticismo 
hispano, after discussing at some length the influence William Cullen 
Bryant and José Marfa Heredia probably exerted on each other's poetry, 
Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez poses the question of whether Bryant and 
Heredia actually knew each other: 


“‘3Se conocieron Heredia y él (Bryant)? jLeyé Heredia sus poemas? 
Imposible parece que no los leyera durante su estancia en este pafs. Y si 
los ley6 era casi inevitable que Bryant no le influyera, dadas su mayor 
madurez mental y su estrecha afinidad con el espfritu y la predileccién 
paisajista del cubano. Sin embargo, Heredia no lo menciona en sus 
poesias ni en sus prosas. Segtiin Chacén y Calvo, ni siquiera en su 
epistolario lo cita, aunque le eran familiares Washington Irving y 
Fenimore Cooper. jCémo explicar esta anomalfa?”’ ! 


Professor Gonzdlez has formulated for us here a problem of definite 
interest to the student of literary relations between the two Americas. 
In spite of the persistent tradition, of well over one hundred years, that 
the two men knew each other, no one has been able to produce any 
evidence to substantiate it. 

According to Gonzdlez’ statement Heredia does not mention Bryant 
in his poems, prose or correspondence. The truth is that Bryant's 
name is conspicuously absent from most of the important Cuban episto- 
laries of this immediate period. He is not mentioned in the corre- 
spondence of Domingo del Monte y Aponte,? Heredia’s intimate friend 
and protector, a man much better acquainted with American literary 
circles than was the Cuban poet. He is included however, in the letters 
of Eusebio Guiteras and other members of the following generation. 

It would seem from this evidence that Bryant’s personal acquaintance 
with Cuban men of letters did not come in the 1820's or even the 30's, 
but at a later date, probably a few years before his visit to the island in 
1849; and by this time Heredia had already died in Mexico. 

' Manuel Pedro Gonzales, José Maria Heredia, primogénito del romanticismo 
hispano (México, 1955), p. 93. 


2 Centén epistolario de Domingo del Monte (6 vols., Habana, 1923-1953). 
There is stil] one volume of letters unpublished. 
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How then did the tradition of Bryant’s friendship with Heredia 
start? 

We will probably never know the exact answer to this question. 

The legend must have had its beginnings during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, for Bryant and others among Heredia’s contem- 
poraries were already aware of it. What there can be no doubt about 
is the vast extent of the legend’s dissemination. It soon grew, until 
today there is hardly a critic of Spanish American letters who has not 
referred to it. As an example from the many instances that could be 
mentioned, there is the article, ‘Bryant and some of his Latin American 
Friends,”’ published in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union (1944), 
in which Heredia appears as one of Bryant’s main Latin American 
acquantances.‘ The idea that the two poets were friends is taken for 
granted even by the most responsible critics. Some of them must have 
had their doubts, but to my knowledge the. w one who before this 
time has seriously questioned the story’s v. “« .y. I have repeated it 
myself.* 

It is generally accepted that Bryant is the translator of some of 
Heredia’s poems.’ The translation of the ode to The Hurricane, which 
was first published in English in a volume of prose and verse edited by 
Bryant, is attributed to him.* But this does not necessarily indicate 





* See correspondence between Bryant and E. Guiteras discussed later in this 
study 


4 


Cutler Chapin, “Bryant and some of his Latin American Friends,’ 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXIII (1944), 609-613. 

* Stanley Williams, one of the latest critics to refer to this problem, states 
conservatively : “Heredia, ‘Cantor de Nidgara’ whom Bryant probably met, may 
have influenced him directly.” The Spanish Background of American Literature 
(New Haven, 1955), II, 130. 

* The United States as Seen by Spanish American Writers, 1776-1890 (New 
York, 1952), p. 87. Corrected in the Spanish edition (Ediciones Cultura Hisp4- 
nica, Madrid, 1956). 

7 Much has been written for and against the thesis that Bryant is the author 
of the English translation of Heredia’s famous Oda al Nidgara, but the question 
never has been definitely settled. The poem does not appear in Bryant’s collected 
works. E. C. Hills who has studied this problem states that most people who 
are acquainted with this translation attribute it to Bryant, and adds: “I do not 
know why this is so, unless there was an oral tradition to that effect, or it was 
assumed that Bryant made the translation because he was an editor of the review 
in which the translation first appeared (United States Review, Jan., 1827, I, 283- 
286). But thus far I have not found any valid evidence whatever that Bryant 
translated Heredia’s ode to Niagara.” “Did Bryant translate Heredia’s Ode to 
Niagara?,”” Modern Language Notes, XXXIV (1919), 501-503. 

* This poem appears in several of Bryant’s works. In a note in his volume, 
Early Poems (New York, 1887), p. 217, he explains that this poem is nearly a 
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that the two men knew each other. There are many ways in which 
Bryant could have obtained Heredia’s verses. It is known for instance 
that during his stay in New York Bryant lived in the home of the 
Salazars, a Spanish family that had business connections with Cuba, and 
there is the possibility that the Salazars or one of their numerous Spanish 
American friends might have introduced Bryant to Heredia’s poems. 

Speculation along these lines is however useless, since there is con- 
clusive proof the two men did not know each other. The question of 
their alleged friendship was settled by Bryant himself in a letter written 
to the Cuban author and educator, Eusebio Guiteras, in 1849, the same 
year Bryant visited for the first time Matanzas, Heredia’s home town. 
It seems that Guiteras, having heard of the famous friendship, wrote 
Bryant inquiring about Heredia’s activities while in the United States 
during the years from 1823 to 1825. After taking his time, Bryant 
answered with a polite note in which he disowned ever having had any 
personal acquaintance with the Cuban poet. 


New York, March 10, 1849" 

Sir: 

I should have answered your inquiry had it not been that I thought 
I might meet among my acquaintances some person who knew Heredia, 
when he resided here, any to whom I might refer you. This however 
had not been my good fortune, and I must, therefore, apologize for the 
length of time I have allowed to elapse before replying to your letter. 
I came to New York in 1825 soon after the publication of Heredia’s 
volume, but I never had any personal acquaintance with him and regret 
that I can give you no more information concerning his sojourn in this 
country. 

I am Sir, Respectfully your obt. Servt. 
(signed) Wm C. Bryant 

E. Guiteras Esq. 


The letter is self-explanatory and leaves no room for doubt. Bryant 
and Heredia did not know each other. 


Someone along the line must have taken their affinity or mutual 
literary influences as evidence of personal acquaintance. Once started, 
the legend was taken up by the Pan Americanists and other good souls 


translation from one by José Maria Heredia, ‘‘a native of the Island of Cuba, 
who published at New York, six or seven years since, a volume of poems in the 
Spanish Language.” 

*T have not been able to locate this letter. 

” It is interesting to note it was in this same month, March, 1849, that Bryant 
first visited Matanzas. There probably is some connection between his letter to 
Guiteras and his visit to Cuba. 
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whose objective was to create good will between the two Americas, as a 
symbol of continental solidarity, and myth triumphed over reality. 

The remarkable thing is that Bryant’s letter should have remained 
all these years unpublished. The original is part of the Eusebio Guiteras 
Archives," now in possession of Sefiora Dofia Hortensia de Aranguren™ 
of Matanzas, Cuba, who has graciously allowed publication. 

Eusebio Guiteras, father of Dofia Hortensia’s deceased husband, and 
a famous writer in his own right, lived a good part of his life in the United 
States. He was a friend of Domingo del Monte, Juan J. Peoli, José 
Antonio Saco, José Martf and other personages of importance in the 
history of inter-American cultural relations.‘ He was also personally 
acquainted with most of the outstanding writers of the United States of 
hisday. The letter we have just published is one of a group that includes, 
among others, letters from George Ticknor, Washington Irving, Edward 
Everett, and Henry W. Longfellow. Known mainly for his books on 
travel and for his school texts, Eusebio Guiteras is also the author of an 
interesting article about an interview he held with Longfellow, ‘Una, 
visita a Longfellow,’’ published in Liceo de Matanzas, in October, 1866. 

José pe Onis 

University of Colorado 


“ T consulted the Guiteras’ Archives in Matanzas the summer of 1955, while 
on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

” Daughter of the famous Cuban general by the same name. 

% Marti wrote his obituary in the pages of La Patria, New York, December 
28, 1893. 

4 Some of Guiteras’ letters along with many of Heredia’s are to be found in 
Del Monte’s Centén epistolario. . . . Unfortunately volume 7, which includes 
many of his literary letters is still unpublished. 











REVIEWS 


Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. Tomo IV. C.S.I1.C., Madrid, 

1953: 644 pages. 

The Section Filologia opens with Dd&maso Alonso’s “‘Antecedentes 
griegos y latinos de la poesia correlativa moderna.” Tracing back this 
type of poetry, investigated by him and Carlos Bousofio in preceding 
studies primarily in Spanish and Italian literature, he finds the first 
Greek examples in the third century B. C. and the first Latin in the first 
century A. D., so that Curtius’ thesis of the continuity of the classical 
tradition is corroborated. 

Giovanni Maria Bertini writes “Della prima ‘grammatica’ italo- 
spagnola,” whose author, Mario Alessandri d’Urbino, published it under 
the title Paragone delle lingue toscana e castigliana (Naples, 1560). Itis the 
work rather of an “osservatore” than a “studioso,”’ who limits himself to 
giving examples rather than rules. 

Jean Bouzet’s “Ensayo de sintaxis histérica” inquires into the 
“Orfgenes del empleo de estar.” Studying the semantics of estar in 
conjunction with words of the same semantic field like quedar, yazer, 
and fincar, he finds that the aspect of duration takes on greater im- 
portance in Spanish than it had in Latin. Estar (together with seer) 
serves, already in the Cid, to express this intermediate stage between 
inceptive action and completed action. Then the author shows how 
estar expands its territory at the expense of seer and yazer, conquering 
the semantic fields of location and status (estado) in addition to duration. 
The process of semantic evolution is completed early in the 15th century 
(p. 52), a development fully illustrated by examples. 

The note “Sobre la glosa argis: silva,’”” by M. C. Diaz y Diaz deals 
with a Latin semantic problem. 

The late Adalbert Hamel classifies ‘Los manuscritos latinos del 
Falso Turpino,” segin el ambiente en que se hallan,” i.e., in MSS to- 
gether with other texts. 

José M. Pabén, ‘“‘Sobre los nombres de la ‘Villa’ romana en Andalu- 
cia,” presents an extensive toponymic study about place names derived 
from the names of ancient Roman proprietors, grouped according to 
suffixes and etymologically studied name by name. Some are even of 
pre-Roman, especially celtic origin, but the majority go back to Roman 
family names (gentilicios). 

“La mfo quintana” is a study of historical semantics by R. Prieto 
Bances. He establishes a line of semantic evolution from lat. quintana 
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‘porta in castris post praetorium, ubi rerum utensilium forum sit’ to 
‘parte cercada de la villa,’ whence the various meanings the word assumes 
at various times and in various places, especially in linguistically con- 
servative Asturias. An Apéndice (196-199) contains a long list of place 
names connected with the word. 

Lorenzo Rodriguez-Castellano discusses in great detail an Asturian 
phonetic particularity, ‘El sonido 8 (< |-, -ll-) del dialecto asturiano,”’ 
the geographical extension and the phonetic variations of the sound 
(with maps; e.g., $éma ‘llama,’ Séjte ‘leche’). He assumes some peculi- 
arity in the Latin articulation of |- and -ll-, which produced the cacuminal 
pronunciation in certain Italian dialects, in Gascony, and in Asturias. 


Max L. Wagner’s contribution ‘Uber einige iberoromanische Raub- 
vogelnamen”’ deals with the problems of etymology, lexicology, and 
linguistic geography involved in the study of names of birds of prey. 
An index accompanies the article. 

Juan Terlingen, in ‘‘Uso profano del lenguaje cultural cristiano en 
el Poema de Mio Cid,” analyzes a special case of “la contribucién del 
lenguaje cultural a la formacién de un idioma” (266), i.e., such expres- 
sions as jDios!, por caridad, santiguarse ‘maravillarse,’ words from the 
liturgy, such as bendigién and martir, the liturgical division of the day 
as matino < matutinum, a los mediados gallos, siglo ‘vida pagana,’ 
‘mundo non cristiano.’ 

We proceed to Section II, Literatura. Charles V. Aubrun gives us 
the bibliographical benefit of his work on cancioneros in his “Inventaire 
des sources pour |’étude de la poésie castellane au XV° siécle,” listing all 
“Cancioneros collectifs’” and ‘Cancioneros particuliers’’ with—often 
extensive—commentary. 

Pablo Cabafias, supplementing his book El mito de Orfeo en la litera- 
tura espafiola (Madrid, 1948), collects and comments on a long string 
of passages found in pastoral novels, in ‘‘Euridice y Orfeo en la novela 
pastoril.”’ 

Although E. Correa Calderén’s study ‘“‘Reminiscencias homéricas en 
el Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez” does not remove all doubt that such 
reminiscencias—impressively shown by confrontation with passages from 
the Historia troyana en prosa y verso—may rather be topoi arising from 
similar epico-heroic situations, the article is valuable also for its sketch 
of the evolution of the mester de clerecta, whereby the Poema would be 
the culminating achievement of the school ‘dando la interpretacién 
eulta de una gesta castellana” (367). 

Alda Croce offers a fine aesthetic commentary of ‘La Cancién a la 
muerte de Carlos Féliz, di Lope de Vega.” 

Antonio Gallego Morell, biographer of Soto de Rojas, contributes a 
bio-bibliographical study of another Andalusian follower of Géngora in 
“Algunas noticias sobre don Martin Vazquez Siruela.” 
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Joseph E. Fucilla’s study “A Petrarchistic Prince: Don Fadrique de 
Toledo,” not only confronts three Petrarchan imitations—I would rather 
call them translations—with their originals, but alsq furnishes bio- 
graphical data about the prince, his wife, and Diego Ramfrez Pagan, the 
editor of the Floresta de varia poesia (Valladolid, 1562) in which Fadrique’s 
poems appeared. 

José F. Montesinos’ “Una nota sobre Valera. Sus cuentos y su 
vocacién de novelista’—a nota of twenty-seven pages—is, despite a 
certain unchannelled overflow of ideas, very illuminating. The author 
shows the young Valera exposed to the dazzling influence of the historical 
novel, but because of his scepticism, his incapacity for a sustained effort, 
and most of all because Valera was primarily a moralist, these first 
impulses did not come to fruition. The historical element was never an 
essential element of his stories (456), but it explains “la extrafia intempo- 
ralidad,”’ the ‘‘anti-realismo” so characteristic of the ‘“fabulaciones de 
Don Juan” (431). 

Manuel de Montoliu tries to relate ““Un tema estoico en la lfrica de 
Fray Luis de Leén’’ directly to Seneca by confrontation of passages of 
the poet’s Oda a Felipe Ruiz with the ‘‘tema apotedtico” of Seneca’s 
Consolacién a Marcia and Consolacién a Helvia. The arguments of 
consolation marshalled by both writers are inherent in all religious 
beliefs in immortality. We find part of them in this very volume (401, 
403), in stanzas 11 and 14 of Lope’s Cancién a la muerte de Carlos Féliz. 

In a judicious and sensitive study, ““The Poetic Hell in Hojeda’s La 
Christiada: Imitation and Originality,” Frank Pierce offers a thorough 
interpretation of the first fifty-one stanzas of Canto IV against the back- 
ground of Renaissance theory of imitation and the poetic description of 
the Netherworld from Virgil to Tasso and Vida’s Christias. 

Erich v. Richthofen tries to isolate a characteristic trait (besonderer 
Wesenszug, p. 534) of dramatic technique to be observed in the literatures 
of Spain and France, but not in Italy: ‘‘Der gegensitzliche Parallelismus 
westromanischer Dramentechnik.”’ Gegensdtzlicher Parallelismus means 
‘expression by antithetic parallelism,’ both in dramatic structure, as in 
the ‘‘volkstiimlichen und gelehrten Stilarten . . . sowie komischen und 
tragischen Elementen” of the Celestina, as well as in poetic expression, 
as in the “begrifflichen Antitethik’” of Cervantes’ Numancia, Lope, 
Calder6n, Moliére, Corneille, and Racine, the “‘reflektierenden symbo- 
lischen und allegorischen Konzeptismus’” of Calderén, and the 
“sentenzidsen Pathos’”’ of Corneille (534). The stylistic observations 
assembled here are not new and antithesis as an artistic device is, of 
course, by no means limited to dramatic literature. It can be found in 
abundance in the cencioneros and is a primary stylistic vehicle of prose 
conceptismo (Gracidn). Opening Petrarch’s Canzoniere at random, the 
very first sonnet (No. 149, clxxxii of the collection) Amor, che ’ncende il 
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cor d’ardente zelo contrasts in the first quartet ardente: gelata, speranza: 
timor, fiamma: gelo. Unquestionably, parallelistic antithesis occurs 
frequently in the theater of Spain and France—and the gracioso: galdn 
contrasts should have been mentioned in this connection—and may be 
even a characteristic trait, but only one among several and not limited 
to the theater of the Western Romania. 

Walter Starkie reprints two chapters from his Introduction to the 
English edition of Menéndez Pidal’s Los espafioles y su historia (1949) 
as a “Homenaje a don Ramén Menéndez Pidal.” The chapters are 
“The Essence of Minstrelsy’’ and ‘‘Menéndez Pidal, Collector of Ballads.” 
The latter has a personal, biographical touch. 

We report only on those contributions to the Section Historia that 
have a bearing upon literature. El Marqués de Lozoya touches lightly 
upon ‘“‘Algunos temas novelescos en el arte hispdnico,”’ such as the Wild 
Man, the Wheel of Fortune, and the Swan Knight. 

Luis Pericot, in ‘‘Los primeros espafioles,” raises the question from 
which moment on, “por sus caracteristicas raciales, a la vez fisicas y 
espirituales, los que poblaban el suelo peninsular merecen el nombre de 
espafioles” (580). Answer: “A los aurifiacogravatienses que al comienzo 
del Paleolftico superior poblaron la Penfnsula podemos llamarles pri- 
meros espafioles’”’ (584). That was from 150,000 to 50,000 years or 1500 
to 750 generations ago. Furthermore, modern ethnological theory holds 
that these early Spaniards already possessed the fundamental character- 
istics of the people and that subsequent waves of immigrations altered 
them but little. This ethnological theory about the birth of a nation 
is certainly irreconcilable with Américo Castro’s geistesgeschichtlicher 
answer to the same question. 

Federico Udina Martorell, in “jQuién fué Gerardo de Alemany, 
herido y apresado por el Cid?,”’ studies the genealogy of the Alemany 
family prominent in the Condado de Barcelona and identifies ‘‘Gerardo 
de Alemany iunior, casado con Poncia” as the Cid’s adversary (634-635). 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 

Unwwersity of Pennsylvania 


Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. Tomo V. C.S.I.C., Madrid, 
1954: 417 pages. 


The following review includes only such articles as directly or in- 
directly bear upon Spanish language or literature. 

J. Alvarez Delgado studies three aspects of the ‘“Toponimia hisp4- 
nica de Canarias”: 1) the nomenclature of the Canary Islands (Cana- 
rias < lat. canarius ‘del perro’), of the archipelago in general as well as 
the various islands, an interesting chapter of their rediscovery in the late 
Middle Ages ; 2) the interplay of the indigenous gaunche language and that 
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of the Spanish conquistadores as reflected in place names; 3) place names 
derived from names of persons, saints, conditions of water supply, 
characteristics of the terrain, etc. 

Dorothy M. Atkinson, in “A Re-examination of the Hispanic Radical- 
Changing Verbs,’ critically presents the theories propounded by philo- 
logists since 1900 to explain the “non-phonological [i.e., ‘irregular’] 
forms of verbs which had an inflectional yod in Latin.”” Estimating 
“the relative importance of analogy and phonetic change’”’ has been the 
greatest difficulty (p. 39). No scholar is able to explain sufficiently and 
accurately all phonological facts. The author recommends a broader 
approach which would place the modern paradigms “against the back- 
ground of the general tendencies of the languages as manifested both in 
the verbs and elsewhere” (62) and “‘admit a combination of processes, 
either analogical or phonetic and analogical, in the evolution of a specific 
form” (65). 

Francisco Cantera, in ‘‘Hebrafsmos en la poesfa sefard{,” offers—in 
their context—a list of 93 Hebrew words found in romances sefardtes. 
Most of the words belong to the religious sphere. 

Franz Rauhut’s study of historical phonetics ‘““Diphthonge mit U 
and GU in phonetischer und historischer Betrachtung’”’ concerns the 
Hispanist because it deals extensively with the diverse origin of u with 
prothetic g from Germanic (guerra), Arabic (Guadiana), Indian languages 
(guano), and English (volg. pron. giiiski ‘whiskey’). It shows the 
tenacious persistence of phonetic habits (Sprachgewohnheiten) : the vulgar 
g of today is in principle the same which adapted germ. wisa as vit. 
gutsa. 

A. Zamora Vicente discusses “Tres expresiones argentinas.” Andar 
en cabeza ‘ir destocado, a pelo’ is the same as the old en cabello, said of 
unmarried women who did not wear tocas. De arriba ‘de gorra, gratis, 
a cuenta de otro’ had originally a religious implication, ‘procedente del 
cielo, de Dios.’ Finally, tener sangre en el ojo ‘resentimiento, ira 
contenida, deseo de venganza’ was in the siglo de oro charged with the 
connotation of the pundonor. All three expressions illustrate the seman- 
tic changes Spanish underwent in the new social environment. 

H. H. Arnold contributes a ‘‘pioneer effort” in his ‘Rhythmic Pattern 
in Old Spanish Verse,’’ studying the “‘accentual structure, particularly of 
narrative verse’ (153). From a vast body of lines analyzed he estab- 
lishes five types of accent distribution for octosyllabic units and hepta- 
syllabic first and second hemistichs and their relative frequency (see p. 
158 for octosyllables). For the heptasyllable the author “‘seem[s] to 
detect . . . a development away from a certain fixity of stress, as in 
the Poema [del Cid], toward a greater freedom as in the Milagros” (161). 

Luis Battle y Prats offers a study about “Juglares en la Corte de 
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Aragén y en el Municipio de Gerona en el siglo XIV,” based on libros de 
tesoreria, found in the archives. The documents illustrate their activities 
and the pay received and supply the names of numerous juglares hitherto 
unknown. These are collected in an Appendix. 

José Manuel Blecua publishes “Poemas menores de Gutierre de 
Cetina” from a Cancionero (MS 506) in the Biblioteca Provincial de 
Toledo. They reveal Cetina the Petrarchist’s ‘“contactos . . . con la 
poesia cancioneril” (186). 

José M* de Cossfo, in ““Romances sobre La Araucana,”’ first compares 
with the epic poem nine romances of generally scant poetic value, which 
serve the need of “‘digesting’”’ the Tercera Parte of the bulky epic with no 
more literary ambition than that of informing the general public of its 
subject matter. The author calls them ‘romances historiales’ (203), 
precursors, one might say, of the modern Reader’s Digest. The other 
six romances discussed report in ballad form significant episodes of the 
Araucana. They are of a higher—predominantly lyrical—value than 
the romances historiales. 

Pierre Groult, in ““‘Don Quijote, mistico,’’ brings out numerous traits 
in the attitude, action, and words of Don Quijote that are similar to 
those of the mystics. Of course, the writer does not wish to say that 
Don Quijote is a mystic, but only to call the reader’s attention to “esta 
especie de calco de un éxtasis mistico que el novelista presté a su héroe”’ 
(249), that ““Don Quijote piensa y obra como quien se cree investido de 
una misién divina a la que se entrega sin reserva” (235). It seems that 
Professor Groult uses the word mistico in the wider sense of ‘spiritually 
inspired’ rather than in the restricted sense of ‘aspiring to union with 
God.’ 

Another metrical study is presented by Mario Penna, ‘‘Notas sobre 
el endecasflabo en los sonetos del Marqués de Santillana.” More than 
two thirds of the somewhat loosely written, but nevertheless very valuable 
article are given over to tracing the history of the hendecasyllable to 
Latin. Thus, in some respects it complements the study of H. H. 
Arnold, inasmuch as it also discusses at length accentual structure. 
Basic changes are involved in the shift from Latin quantitative metrics, 
disregarding the word accent, to the Romance system of coincidence 
between word accent and rhythmical accent, and they affect the eleven- 
syllable line deeply. Like Arnold, Penna establishes accentual patterns; 
in this case, for the two hemistichs of Dante’s and Petrarch’s hendeca- 
syllable. The conclusion is that Santillana had not yet developed the 
rhythmical skill to utilize fully the flexibility of the Italian line. Hence 
“la rigidez del endecasflabo de Santillana’ (276). We note that Arnold 


also observed a greater fixity of stress in the beginning of the new metrics 
(see above). 
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J. A. van Praag enters into the debate ‘‘Sobre el sentido del Guzman 
de Alfarache,”’ initiated by Enrique Moreno Béez’s book Leccién y sentido 
del “‘Guzmdn de Alfarache’”’ (Madrid, 1943). Professor van Praag vigor- 
ously denies Moreno Béez’s thesis that the novel is typically baroque 
and catholic. On the contrary, for him the novel clearly shows the 
resentment of Mateo Alemdn, the judio converso, and he adduces numer- 
ous quotations to prove his contention: ‘‘No niego que la obra sea de un 
creyente, pero no de un catélico, ni aun de un cristiano” (286). Catholic 
theology and morality expressed in the book are explained by the partial 
similarity between Judaism and Catholicism and by the general im- 
pregnation of Spanish education with Catholic dogma. One would have 
to reread the Guzmdn de Alfarache to formulate a definite opinion of 
either thesis. Many of the passages quoted by van Praag could be 
interpreted as a kind of Erasmian criticism of religious hypocrisy, com- 
patible with orthodoxy.' 

Jordi Rubié Balaguer, “Sobre la prosa rimada de Ramén Lull,” 
proves with many examples that Ramén Lull uses simple rhymes in his 
prose works. 

José Zubiré writes on “Romances y refranes sefardfes.”” The ro- 
mances were collected in Rhodes, Salonica, and Smyrna by the composer 
and folklorist Alberto Hemsi, who published them with music between 
1933 and 1938. Professor Zubird reprints three and gives us the titles 
of all forty-two. He also publishes a collection of more than two hundred 
refranes sefardies which Hemsi sent him in 1950 to be used at Zubird’s 
discretion. 


Edward M. Wilson, in “Ora vete, amor, y vete/Cata que amanece . . . ,” 
gives examples of the Spanish form of the aube or tageliet situation in 
sixteenth and seventeenth century lyric and dramatic poetry. Géngora’s 
“Servia en Ordn el Rey” is the most original example in poetry and La 
Celestina and Lope’s Caballero del Olmedo make use of the situation in 
the drama. 

In the Section Historia Juan Beneyto Pérez’s treatment of ‘“‘Ejemplos, 
imagenes y esquemas en la construccién polftica medieval,” is of value 
for the student of literature because the article surveys briefly some 
stock ideas, such as rey-corazén, rey-cabeza, repiblica-cuerpo compuesto de 
miembros, ideas to be found in purely literary texts of the Golden Age. 

ArNnoLp G. REICHENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


1 Professor P. Groult, Les Lettres Romanes, X (1956), 438-440, remains un- 
convinced by Professor van Praag’s thesis: “J’oserai . . . déclarer que sa thése 
n’est pas invraisemblable, qu’elle est peut-étre parfaitement juste, mais qu’elle 
n’est pas démontrée” (p. 438). 
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Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. By José F. Montesinos. Biblioteca del 
Hispanista, III, Zaragoza, 1955: 182 pages. 

Juan Valera y la generacién de 1868. By Alberto Jiménez. Oxford, 
The Dolphin Book Co., 1956: 177 pages. 


Professor Montesinos’ illuminating study of Alarcén’s early and 
minor works would have been called “Alarcén en la encrucijada post- 
romantica” if the author had not feared that such a title might repel his 
readers; it should at least be given as a sub-title, for it at once conveys 
the whole content and contention of the book. Alarcén is seen as the 
victim of the literary convention of his period, post-romanticism, which 
inhibits or even deforms his real gifts as a novelist. It is important to 
see this work as a small segment of the vast project in which Montesinos 
has for some years been engaged, namely, a history of the modern 
Spanish novel, the scope and method of which are outlined in his mi- 
nutely documented Introduccién a una historia de la novela en Espafia, 
en el siglo XIX (Valencia: Castalia, 1955) and to bear in mind that the 
author considers that the historical study of the novel involves exami- 
nation of the ideas about literature prevailing at the time, the social and 
intellectual conditions and especially the public for whom the novel was 
written, for he holds that “‘un poema puede ser regalo para pocos amigos; 
una novela no tiene sentido si no se la destina a un vasto ptiblico” (Intro- 
duccién . . . p. ix). 

In the Alarcén study, Montesinos uses as his point of departure the 
contrast between Valera and Alarcén, radically different in every respect, 
except for their common hostility to naturalism. Valera he sees as an 
anomaly in his period, while Alarcén he takes to be one of its most typical 
expressions. Born in 1833, Alarcén was profoundly influenced during 
his adolescent years by the romantic writers, especially by their tendency 
to see life through literature. His desultory reading—first of Scott, 
Dumas and Hugo, and later, Karr, Murger, Sand, Sue—and his early 
association with the literary Bohemians of Granada and Madrid deter- 
mined his idea of art and poetry as the product of genius and fantasy, 
with the result that he was permanently incapacited for making a sus- 
tained or disciplined effort in his own writing. 

Montesinos studies Alarcén’s method of composition—a kind of analysis 
frequent in French criticism but all too rare in Spanish—by comparing 
all the existing versions of his early tales written in the first instance for 
magazines and later gathered together in collections like the Historietas 
nacionales. He finds that Alarcén rewrote his stories several times but 
never really reworked them. Changes in wording or syntax reveal no 
clear conception of style; the first spontaneous expression may be re- 
placed by another equally improvised, rarely improved, though it may 
be longer; in this respect he is representative of the type of Spanish writer 
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who cannot improve on his first formulation. His artistic formulas 
never change: he always sees life as it is reflected in the magic mirror of 
the novels he has read although he is often careful to insist that he is 
telling each story exactly as he heard it from a thoroughly reliable witness ; 
this “real’’ source is calculated to make the tale more credible and 
edifying and the author frequently intervenes to chat with the reader, 
in his own guise, or in that of the supposed narrator. Montesinos ex- 
amines the author’s theories of fiction expressed in his critical and auto- 
biographical work and finds them confused, banal, and without much 
bearing on his writing. He never wrote in accordance with any theory 
but rather under the impulse of some feeling aroused by a picturesque 
scene or anecdote that he recalled in the semi-lyrical manner that pre- 
vailed in the post-romantic period of the Spanish 1850’s. Although he 
wrote in the ebb of romanticism when the failure of the romantic view 
of life was already abundantly clear, he, and many of his contemporaries, 
continued to hold that view because they were incapable of conceiving 
of any other, and they inevitably became embittered when life let them 
down. Even much later when he tried to combat in his longer novels the 
wild dreams and anarchy of moral and literary romanticism he continued 
to recreate his world from the same point of view. In some later versions 
of his stories, he added precise details that indicate that occasionally he 
had a glimmer of the novelist’s main task, namely, that of creating an 
autonomous and consistent world with real people living in it, but he 
himself never succeeded in going beyond his early and elementary devices 
for telling a story. 

It is on the careful analysis and collation of texts that Montesinos 
bases his general observations that are significant not merely for the 
understanding and evaluation of Alarcén’s work, but for the history of 
the Spanish novel as well. His close study, for example, of an inferior 
story like ‘‘El clavo” enables him to define Alarcén’s position, confused 
and unstable as it was, at the crossroads of the tale and the ‘‘folletin”’ 
on the one hand, and the modern art novel on the other. He compares 
his theory and practice with those of Ferndn Caballero at the same time, 
during the fifties. Alarcén’s only indisputable success, El sombrero de 
tres picos (1874), was a masterpiece of improvisation, but here his own 
childhood recollections, intense feeling and lively imagination enabled 
him to weave into a fabric of art the few threads that were provided by 
the folk theme in the popular “‘Cancién del Corregidor y la Molinera,”’ 
a theme that for once satisfied all the requirements of his temperament, 
taste and talent. With this first mature work of fiction Montesinos ends 
the present study of Alarcén; he considers the short novel the true meas- 
ure of the author’s talent and of his subsequent work as a romantic 
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novelist although he makes it clear that the defects and limitations of 
the early period will persist throughout his later more ambitious works. 

If Professor Montesinos by the intensive study of the technique 
and style of Alarcén’s early work provides us with a kind of anatomy of 
post-romantic fiction from within, Professor Alberto Jiménez, in his 
lectures at Cambridge University, provides a general survey of the whole 
work of Valera and his generation, as well as an introduction to the 
history of the Spanish novel from its beginnings, and to all of Spanish 
literary history from the end of the eighteenth to the end of the nineteenth 
centuries. The focus of his study is on the generation of 1868 in which 
he includes Alarcén, Pereda, and Pérez Galdés; he outlines their theories 
of the novel and briefly characterizes their works in relation to the social 
and political conditions of the time. Over half of the study is dedicated 
to the life and work of Valera. Though Valera was nine years older than 
Alarcén, he was in his early years subject to the same romantic influence, 
but he was enabled by his character, education and wide reading to 
surmount it. He freed himself of many of his youthful illusions by em- 
bodying them in the hero of Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino, much as 
Flaubert had done in his Education sentimentale. Valera, moreover, 
could see himself and the world around him with a detachment and irony 
impossible for Alarcén. Professor Jiménez interprets Pepita Jiménez 
and Dofia Luz in a chapter suggestively entitled ‘‘Un ramillete de flores 
m{fsticas’’ (Ch. VI) and discusses together the novels he convincingly 
considers autobiographical, Las ilusiones . . . , El Comendador Mendoza 
and Pasarse de listo (Ch. VII). He is most felicitous, perhaps, in his 
treatment of Valera as a poet and as an essayist (Ch. V), reviewing with 
lucidity his theories of poetry and the novel. Here too are some acute 
observations on Valera’s style both in his works for the public and in his 
letters, and of the latter the author has seen some stil! unpublished, 
those written to Estébanez Calderén which he found among the most 
polished and delightful Valera ever wrote. Professor Jiménez per- 
ceptively stresses the traits that make Valera seem an eighteenth- 
century figure, like his protagonist the Comendador Mendoza who was 
born in 1744, his humanism and classicism, his opposition to all extremes 
and his truly cosmopolitan culture; it is true that no other writer of the 
nineteenth century had the sympathetic and yet penetrating appreciation 
of the Spanish Enlightenment that he expressed in a number of his 
essays. 

Evita F. Heiman 
Simmons College 
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Breve historia del cuento mexicano. By Luis Leal. (Manuales Studium, 
Vol. 2.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 166 pages. 


This useful book is a manual, published in a series of manuals, and 
should be judged as such.' Its scope is broad: the cuento from its pre- 
hispanic origins to the present. Although many basic materials (articles, 
prologues, anthologies, and even a doctoral thesis) were at hand, the sub- 
ject is difficult, increasingly so as one approaches our own day. What 
Luis Leal offers us, rather than a genuine critical history of the genre, is a 
work of compilation of others’ opinions and a bringing together of many 
pertinent data. Personal vision and interpretation are for the most part 
lacking in the contemporary period when Leal relies so heavily on Ortiz 
de Montellano, José Luis Martinez and Carballo. 

Even within the limited space of a manual, greater emphasis could 
have been given to the fluidity of the genre’s history in Mexico, and to 
the correspondences between its development and that of the cuento in 
other Spanish American countries and in Spain. The few references to 
French influences are of real interest and should have been extended.’ 
Other influences, particularly English and German, might have been 
noted. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, each with its subdivisions (ex- 
cept for Chapter III: La época de la Independencia). With respect to 
chronology, it would seem preferable to study the realists (Chapter VII) 
before the modernistas (Chapter VI), in spite of the dates of some of the 
realists’ works and the publication in 1883 of Gutiérrez Ndjera’s first 
book of stories. It is important to observe, however, that the realists 
and naturalists who write after 1882 do so with new techniques and a new 
awareness of artistic values. The various -ismos that appear as section 


1In his Introduccién (p. 9) the author promises three works which will com- 
plete the present volume: a study of the leyenda, an antologia histérica and a full 
bibliography. 

? For Spain the following title is useful: Mariano Baquero Goyanes, El cuento 
espanol en el siglo XIX (Madrid 1949). For Spanish America the most recent 
contribution on a continental scale is the synthesis of Enrique Anderson Imbert 
which serves as a prologue to a text edited in collaboration with Lawrence B. 
Kiddle: Veinte cuentos hispanoamericanos del siglo XX (New York, 1956). Luis 
Leal does not mention the compilation of Bernice D. Matlowsky: Antologias del 
cuento hispanoamericano. Guta bibliogrdfica (Washington, 1950). 

* When Luis Leal refers to the French influences on the modernistas, he says: 
“Que el cuento francés estaba de moda en México a fines del siglo pasado lo 
demuestra el hecho de haber aparecido en un solo periédico—El Siglo X1X—— 
nada menos que 255 cuentos traducidos del francés, en el corto perfodo de nueve 
afios, esto es, entre 1887 y 1896. Entre ellos encontramos cincuenta y cinco de 
Maupassant, cuarenta de Catulo Mendés, cincuenta y dos de Daudet y treinta y 
cinco de Coppée”’ (p. 62). 
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headings are not always well defined, and this complicates rather than 
facilitates understanding. It may disconcert some readers to find the 
cuento impresionista (represented by the costumbrista Micrés and one 
other figure of lesser stature) classified under the general heading of el 
realismo. Whenever possible, authors should be classified, not according 
to themes, but in accordance with their attitude toward reality. 

We would seriously question Luis Leal’s estimate of the merits of the 
Mexican short story: “El cuento . . . ha aleanzado en México un desa- 
rrollo superior al de otros paises de habla espafiola” (p. 5). It is not our 
purpose here to measure and compare values, but one cannot fail to recall 
the flowering of Argentine fiction from the middle years of the past cen- 
tury, and especially in our own time with Borges, Mallea, and others. 
Nor do we entirely agree that in the same period the cuento in Mexico 
surpasses the novel and the other genres with the possible exception of 
poetry (p. 5). 

We find no serious omission from the ranks of Mexican cuentistas, 
except perhaps for certain contemporaries like Salvador Novo, Eduardo 
Colin, Salazar Mallén, Gutiérrez Hermosillo, Gonzdélez de Mendoza, 
Quirozz, etc. Perhaps these were not included because they are better 
known as novelists or critics. It is not always easy to ascertain what 
criterion Luis Leal has adopted. The only formal definition which he 
gives is the following: ‘‘Cuento, en el sentido mds lato de la palabra, que 
incluye la narracién y formas afines”’ (p. 8, n. 3). 

From the foregoing it is clear that we regret the mechanical, one might 
almost say the unliterary character of the book under review. We do 
not wish to be ungrateful: Luis Leal’s work is the first estudio de conjunto 
of monographic size on the Mexican short story. As such it performs a 
useful service and its publication is to be welcomed. 

ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 

University of Chicago 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Poet in New York. Por Federico Garcia Lorca. Complete Spanish 
Text with A New Translation by Ben Belitt. Introduction by 
Angel del Rfo. Grove Press, New York, 1955: xlvi + 191 pdginas. 


Esta nueva traduccién de Poeta en Nueva York representa una 
contribucién mas al conocimiento de Lorca en los pafses de habla inglesa. 
La contextura de los poemas de esta coleccién hace la tarea particular- 
mente compleja, ya que a la dificultad del contenido poético viene a 
sumarse lo individual de la sintaxis y los peculiares rasgos estilfsticos que 
caracterizan formalmente al libro. Por esta razén una traduccién de 
Poeta en Nueva York sélo puede ser una aproximacién. Belitt ha captado, 
sin embargo, las resonancias poéticas del libro y les ha dado expresién 
en un ritmo de honda sugestividad en el idioma inglés. En ello radica 
el mérito de esta nueva traduccién que sobrepasa en valor poético a la 
efectuada por Rolfe Humphries hace quince afios, pero la cual por su 
intencién literal seguird también prestando sus servicios en el futuro. 
La nueva traduccién incluye el texto definitivo en lo que a la versién 
espafiola se refiere, y da una noticia bibliogrdfica y cronolégica sobre 
poemas individuales y el libro en su conjunto, desde que fué originado 
en el viaje de Lorca a Nueva York, hasta la hora presente. La Introduc- 
cién escrita por Angel del Rfo es una valiosa gufa para el lector de habla 
inglesa que se aventura a través de este extrafio mundo poético. 

G. C. 


Bibliografia de Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. By Ralph E. Warner. 

Imprenta Universitaria, México, 1955: 220 pages. 

In this bibliography Professor Warner makes an important contri- 
bution to the study of one of the great figures in Mexican life and letters. 
Based on his earlier bibliography of Altamirano (published in 1941 by 
the Revista Iberoamericana), it incorporates a number of corrections and 
is enriched by the results of much subsequent research. It acknowledges 
a special debt to Luis Gonzdélez Obregén, whose bibliography of 
Altamirano was the first to be compiled, and to Rafael Heliodoro Valle, 
for two bibliographies published respectively in 1935 and 1939. 

Part I of Professor Warner’s bibliography lists Altamirano’s works, 
grouped according to genres which in themselves testify to the breadth 
of his interests: colecciones de géneros varios, poesia, novela y novela corta, 
paisajes y leyendas, critica literaria, bibliografia, biografia, crénicas y 
revistas, prélogos, cartas-prélogos, introducciones, discursos, cartas, articulos 
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varios, traducciones y adaptaciones. Part II lists ninety-five titles of 
works about Altamirano. Professor Warner has planned to include here 
only material ‘‘que contribuya algo al conocimiento del maestro, sea en 
forma de datos exactos, de apreciaciones criticas, 0 de ataques contra 
Altamirano.”” (An example of unfavorable criticism is the chapter on 
Altamirano in Mariano Azuela’s Cien afios de novela mexicana.) Of 
these ninety-five items, only four were published in the United States: 
three are by Professor Warner himself, the fourth is J. Lloyd Read’s 
The Mexican Historical Novel (1826-1910). 

Many facets of Altamirano’s work deserve detailed study: his literary 
theories, his use of national themes and backgrounds, his personal 
experiences and their repercussions in his own work and in that of his 
followers. Professor Warner’s complete and careful bibliography should 
be of great value in suggesting and implementing such studies. It is 
to be hoped that, through their number and quality, they will serve as 
basis for a definitive work worthy of Altamirano’s unique contribution 
to Mexican culture. 

Doris Kine ARJONA 


Obras completas de Lisandro Alvarado. Vol. I: Glosario de voces 
indigenas de Venezuela. Ministerio de Educacién, Caracas, 1954: 
xxvii + 422 pages; Vols II-III: Glosarios del bajo espafiol en Venezuela, 
ibid., 1955: xxv + 505 + 397 pages. 

The first of these three volumes is a reprint of the first edition of the 
Glosario de voces indigenas de Venezuela (Caracas, 1921) to which have 
been added the notes entered by the author in his own printed copy (two 
pages of this copy are reproduced opposite p. 256), and also further notes 
by the author, which eventually turned up in the Ministerio de Educacién. 
In most cases the additions merely define with greater precision the 
geographical area covered by each word or meaning. 

The Glosarios del bajo espafiol en Venezuela (Part I: Acepciones 
especiales; Part Il: Neologismos y arcatsmos) reproduce the first (post- 
humous) edition of 1929 without any change, together with about a 
hundred pages of the author’s articles, one still unprinted on Voces 
geograficas, the others reprints, notably of his Alteraciones fonéticas del 
espafiol en Venezuela, as it appeared in the Anales de la Universidad 
Central de Venezuela, first in 1909, then, posthumously and somewhat 
expanded, in 1929. 

The editing and reprinting have been done with care and neatness, 
and the Comisién editora has placed all Hispanists under obligation by . 
making the life-work of a notable Venezuelan and a devoted scholar 


more generally available. 
J. E. G. 
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